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BATTLE OF THE GREAT BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. 


, ‘The Governor ( Lord Dunmore ) having surprised the town of Hampton; 
situated upon the bay of the same name, devoted it to the flames: His wish 
had been to take up his quarters, and assemble a considerable force at that point; 
but the Virginians came up in a multitude, and forced him to re-embark. Lord 
Dunmore proclaimed martial law ; ;” &c.—Botta, vol. I, pp. 230, 231. 


After Lord Dunmore, with “on troops and armed vessels, had 
been for several weeks plundering bonptunme and killing the peace: 
able inhabitants of Virginia, on the night of W ednesday, October 
25, 1775, a party from an armed tender, acting under his orders; 
landed, took away a valuable negro man, and robbed several houses 

> on Mill creek, near Hampton. The next morning Captain Squire, 
of the Otter sloop of war, appeared off the mouth of Hamptor 
river, in a large armed schooner, with two sloops and two pilot 
boats, each having a number of soldiers on board. They weré 
anchored near the place where several vessels had béen sunk in 
the channel of Hampton river, to prevent their surprising is: 
The channel was not completely stopped, and we imagined fron? 
their situation, they intended to prevent our completing the work; 
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or were about to land to be at their old trade. However, to ob- 
serve their motions particularly, Captain Lyne, in the minute ser- 
vice, rode round nigh where the tenders lay, and left orders for his 
lieutenant, Mr. Smith, with thirty men, to come over to him, by 
crossing one of the branches of Hampton river. 

In a short time after Captain Lyne had fixed himself on the 
point, Lieutenant Smith was over with the men, and then two vol- 
leys of musketry were discharged from the tenders, and answered 
by Captain Lyne from his post by a rifle; a four-pounder was then 
fired from one of the tenders, and was immediately followed by a 
pretty warm fire from all the vessels. Our musketry soon caused 
the tender nighest to us to sheer off some distance. Their fire 
consisted of four-pounders, grape shot, etc., for about one hour, 
but not a man of ours was hurt. Whether our men did any 
damage is uncertain, as they could not get nigher than three hun- 
dred yards: some said they saw men fall in one of the tenders. 
After waiting under cover, nigh the shore, and finding the enemy 
would not land, our men were ordered to retreat to the woods, to 
try whether that would not induce them to leave their vessels. 
We were then marched into Hampton; and about five o’clock in 
the afternoon, some of them ventured to the shore, and burnt Mr. 
Edward Cooper’s house on the river. 

On intelligence of this reaching Williamsburg, about nine 
o’clock on Thursday night, a company of riflemen, under the 
command of Captain Bluford, was despatched to the aid of Hamp- 
ton, and Colonel Woodford; of the second regiment, was sent to 
take command of the whole. He arrived with the riflemen before 
eight on Friday morning. 

‘The enemy, in the night, had cut a passage through the boats 
that were sunk, and soon after the arrival of the party from Wil- 
liamsburg, passed with their whole force through the passage they 
had cleared, drew up abreast of the town, gave three cheers, and 
began a heavy fire. 

Colonel Woodford immediately posted Captain Nicholas with 
his company on one side of the main street, and Captain Bluford 
with his riflemen on the other, who were joined by the town com- 
pany of militia. Captain Lyne, with his company, was ordered 
to march to the Cross-roads just out of town, to sustain any attack 
that might come from James or Back river, where the colonel had 
been informed parties of the enemy had landed. The musket and 
rifle balls soon began to fly so thick, that, in a short time, few men 
were to be seen on the decks of the English vessels. The en- 
gagement was continued very warm for some time. At length 
they began to cut and slip their cables, and all cleared themselves, 
except one, which was boarded and taken by some of our men. 
We took in the prize six swivels, seven muskets, some small 
arms, etc., the gunner, seven men, (three of whom were wound- 
ed, two of them ‘mortally, ) two negro men, and one white woman. 
Lieutenant Wright, who had command of her, after receiving a 
ball, jumped overboard. We learned, upon good authority, that 
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besides these, their killed amounted to twenty-one, in all the ves- 
sels. We did not lose a man in either of the attacks made on us 
yesterday and to-day. 

It was stated that a rifle ball took off one of Captain Squire’s 
ears. This was noticed in a card from our soldiers, published on 
the 3d of November: 

‘The riflemen and soldiers of Hampton: desire their compli- 
ments to Captain Squire and his squadron, and wish to know how 
they approve the reception they met with last Friday. Should he 
incline to renew his visit, they will be glad to see him; otherwise, 
in point of complaisance, they will be under the necessity of re- 
turning the visit. If he cannot find the xar that was cut off, they 
hope he will wear a wig to hide the mark; for perhaps it may not 
be necessary that all should know chance had effected what the 
laws should have done.” 

From this time to the battle of the Great Bridge, on the 9th of 
December, there were frequent attacks made upon the towns and 
villages on the rivers, wherever they were within reach of the guns 
of the vessels employed in this predatory warfare, in which Captain 
Squire and Captain Montague, of the Otter and King Fisher, 
sloops of war, were particularly conspicuous. The system adopted 
by these officers, under the direction of Lord Dunmore, was to 
avoid the armed parties, and harass the people; decoy and capture 
their slaves; and destroy as much private property of every de- 
scription as they could. These were among the arguments used 
by Lord Dunmore to convince the inhabitants of their error in 
opposing his authority, and to induce them to submit to him, and 
return to their allegiance to the King. But he depended more for 
success upon his own personal influence over the people, than he 
did upon his fleet and army. The following proclamation, which 
was published in November, developed his plan: 


By his Excellency the Right Honorable Joun Earl of Dunmore, his Majes- 
ty’s Lieutenant and Governor General of the Colony and Dominion of Vir- 
ginia, and Vice Admiral of the same: 


A PROCLAMATION. 


As I ever entertained the hopes that an accommodation might have taken 
place between Great Britain and this Colony, without being compelled by my 
duty to this most disagreeable, but now absolutely necessary, step, rendered so 
by a body of men unlawfully assembled, firing on his Majesty’s troops, and the 
formation of an army, and that army now on its march to attack his Majesty’s 
troops, and destroy the well disposed subjects of this Colony. To defeat such 
treasonable purposes, and that all such traitors, and their abettors, may be 
brought to justice, and that the peace and good order of this Colony may be 
again restored, which the ordinary course of the civil law is unable to effect, 
I have thought fit to issue this my proclamation, hereby declaring, that until 
the aforesaid good purposes can be obtained, I do, in virtue of the power and 
authority to me given, by his Majesty, determine to execute MARTIAL LAW, 
and cause the same to be executed throughout this Colony. And to the end that 
peace and good order may the sooner be restored, I do require every person 
capable of bearing arms to resort to HIS MAJESTY’S STANDARD, or be Jooked 
upon as a traitor to his Majesty’s Crown and Government, and thereby become 
liable to the penalty the law inflicts upon such offences, such as forfeiture of 
life, confiscation of lands, etc. 
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And I do hereby further declare, that ail indented servants, negroes, or others, 
{ APPERTAINING TO REBELS, ) are free, that are able and willing to bear 
arms; they joining his Majesty’s troops, as soon as may be, for the more spee- 
dy reducing this Colony to a proper sense of their duty to his Majesty’s Crown 
and dignity. 

I do further order and require all his Majesty’s liege subjects to retain their 
quit-rents, or any other taxes due, or that may become due, in their own cus- 
tody, till such time as peace may be again restored to this at present most un- 
happy country, or demanded of them for their former salutary purposes, by 
officers properly authorised to receive the same. 


Given under my hand, on board the ship William, off Norfolk, the 7th 
day of November, in the sixteenth year of his Majesty’s reign. 
DUNMORE. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 

Instead of producing instant and general submission, the pro- 
clamation had but little effect: indeed, except in the immediate 
vicinity of his head quarters, it made few proselytes to the royal 
cause, while it served to increase the hostility of nearly the whole 
Colony towards him. In reply to his lordship, such language as 
this was used: 

‘*Let no man be dismayed at being proclaimed a rebel; let every 
such person know, that Lord Dunmore has no right to declare any 
man so, who has not been legally convicted, and that he himself 
may be sued and indicted for such proceedings. Whoever con- 
siders well the meaning of the word rebel, will discover that the 
author of the proclamation is now himself in actual rebellion, hav- 
ing armed our slaves against us, and having excited them to insur- 
rection; for which, by the laws of the land, they forfeit their lives. 

‘And let it be remembered that there is a treason against the 
State, for which such men as Lord Dunmore, and even kings, 
have lost their heads. Let it be remembered that the King and 
his Governors are bound by the laws, as much as his subjects; 
and that no man can be condemned or punished, who is not found 
guilty by a jury of his country, nor legally prosecuted for disobey- 
ing the arbitrary mandates of a tyrant. 

‘We have taken up arms, it is true; but this we have an un- 
doubted right to do, in defence of the British Constitution—of that 
very Constitution which the present royal family was brought in 
to support; and on the principles of the glorious revolution —those 
very principles which alone could give our King a right to the 
throne of England. We are therefore contending not only for our 
privileges as freemen, but for the support of the British Constitu- 
tion; and, if we are supporting that, we are supporting our King, 
and on the only sure ground on which he can be supported. 

“The present minisiry are rebels and traitors to their prince; 
they are endeavoring to make him forfeit his crown. The Earl of 
Dunmore, late Governor, may be called a genuine rebel. His father 
was, in two rebellions, strictly and properly so called; and he is 
now himself engaged in one of a more artful and dangerous na- 
ture, and he has the effrontery to shift the odious charge on us. 
If there are loyal subjects in the world, they are in America; they 
are in Virginia. : 
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‘But enough of this. Independent of these arguments, we may 
urge, that we have a right to take up arms in self-defence, since 
we have been threatened with an invasion of savages, and insur- 
rection of slaves, and have had our negroes and stocks piratically 
taken from us. The laws of God and nature, and the principles 
of the Constitution, justify it; and, at present, all the feelings of 
humanity—every suggestion of policy—and the cries of our in- 
sulted and imprisoned countrymen, loudly call To arms.” 

The proclamation was also noticed and answered by the Con- 
vention. Their declaration, ( published after the battle at the Great 
Bridge, ) is in the following words: 


Virernta, December 13, 1775. 


By the Representatives of the Peopie of the Colony and Dominion of Virginia, 
assembled in General Convention: 


A DECLARATION. 


Whereas Lord Dunmore, by his proclamation, dated on board the ship Wil- 
liam, the 7th of November, 1775, hath presumed, in direct violation of the 
Constitution and the laws of the country, to declare martial law in force, and 
to be executed throughout this Colony, whereby our lives, our liberty, and 
property, are arbitrarily subjected to his power and direction: And whereas 
the said Lord Dunmore, assuming powers which the King himself cannot exer- 
cise, to intimidate the good people of this Colony into a compliance with his 
arbitrary will, hath declared those who do not immediately repair to his stand- 
ard, and submit in all things to a government not warranted by the Constitu- 
tion, to be in actual rebellion, and thereby to have incurred the penalties in- 
flicted by the laws for such offences; and hath offered freedom to the servants 
and slaves of those he is pleased to term REBELS, arming them against their 
masters, and destroying the peace and happiness of his Majesty’s good and 
faithful subjects, whose property is rendered insecure, and whose lives are ex- 
posed to the dangers of a general insurrection: We, as guardians of the lives 
and liberty of the People, our constituents, conceive it to be indispensably our 
duty to protect them agaiust every species of despotism, and to endeavor to 
remove those fears with which they are so justly alarmed. 

If it were possible the understanding of men could be so blinded that every 
gleam of reason might be lost, the hope his lordship says he hath ever enter- 
tained of an accommodation between Great Britain and this Colony, might 
now pass unnoticed ; but truth, justice, and common sense, must ever prevail, 
when facts can be appealed to in their support. 

It is the peculiar happiness of this Colony, that his lordship can be traced as 
the source of innumerable evils, and one of the principal causes of the mis- 
fortunes under which we now labor. A particular detail of his conduct since 
his arrival in this Coleny can be considered only asa repetition, it having been 
already fully published to the world by the proceedings of the General Assem- 
bly, and a former Convention; but the unremitting violence with which his 
Jordship endeavors to involve this country in the most dreadful calamities, con- 
stantly affords new matter for the attention of the public, and will remove 
every imputation of ingratitude to his lordship, or of injustice to his character. 

His lordship is pleased to ascribe the unworthy part he hath taken against 
this Colony to a necessity arising from the conduct of its inhabitants, whom he 
hath considered in a rebellious state, but who know nothing of rebel/ion, except 
the name. Ever zealous in support of tyranny, he hath broken the bonds of 
society, and trampled justice under his feet. Had his lordship been desirous of 
effecting an accommodation of these disputes, he hath had the most ample oc- 
casion of exerting both his interest and abilities; but that he never had in view 


any such salutary end most evidently appears, from the whole tenor of his con 
duct. 
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The supposed design of the Canada Bill having been to draw down upon us 
a merciless and savage enemy, the present manceuvres amongst the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, and the schemes concerted by Dr. Connelly, and other 
Vile instruments of tyranny, which have appeared by the examination of the 
said Connelly, justify the supposition, and most fully evince, his lordship’s in- 
imical and cruel disposition towards us, and can best determine whether we 
have been wrong in preparing to resist, even by arms, that system of tyranny 
adopied by the Ministry and Parliament of Great Britain, of which he is be- 
come the rigid executioner in this Colony. 

The many depredations committed also upon the inhabitants of this Colony, 
by the tenders and other armed vessels employed by his lordship for such pur- 
poses—the pilfering and plundering of the people—and the actual seduction and 
seizure of their slaves—were truly alarming in their efiects, and called aloud 
for justice and resistance. The persons of many of our peaceable brethren 
have been seized and dragged to confinement contrary to the principles of 
liberty, and the Constitution of our country. Yet we have borne this injuri- 
ous treatment with unexampled patience, unwilling to shed the blood of our 
fellow subjects; who, prosecuting the measures of a British Parliament, would 
sacrifice our lives and property to a relentless fury, and unabating avarice. 

If a Governor can be authorised, even by Majesty itself, to annul the laws 
of the land, and introduce the most execrable systems, the Jaw martial ; if, by 
his single fiat he can strip us of our prope rty—can give freedom to our servants 
and slaves, and arm them for our destruction; let us bid adieu to ev ery thing 
valuable in life: let us at once bend our neck to the galling yoke, and hug the 
chains prepared for us and our latest posterity ! 

It is with inexpressible concern we reflect upon the distressed situation of 
some of our unhappy countrymen who have thought themselves too immedi- 
ately within the power of Lord Dunmore, and have been induced thereby to 
remain inactive. We lament the advantage he hath taken of their situation, 
and at present impute their inactivity, in the cause of freedom and the Consti- 
tution, not to any defection, or want of zeal, but to their defenceless state; 
and whilst we endeavor to afford them succor, and to support their rights, we 
expect they will contribute every thing in their power to effect their deliver- 
ance. Yet, if any of our people, in violation of their faith plighted to this 
Colony, and the duty they owe to society, shall be found in arms, or continue 
to give assistance to our enemies, we shall think ourselves justified, by the ne- 
cessity we are under, in executing upon them the law of retaliation. 

Impressed with a just and ardent zeal for the welfare and happiness of our 
countrymen, we trust they will, on their part, exert themselves in defence of 
our common cause, and that we shall all acquit ourselves like freemen, being 
compelled, by the disagreeable but absolute necessity, of repelling force by force, 
to maintain our just rights and privileges; and we appeal to Gop, who is the 
Suvereign Disposer of all events, for the justice of our cause, trusting to His 
unerring wisdom to direct our councils, and give success to our ARMS. 


EDMUND PENDLETON, President. 


On the 13th of November, the King Fisher, Captain Montague, 
with several tenders, moved up to Jamestown; they made no at- 
tempt to Jand, and kept out of reach of our rifles, having felt on 
the Ist instant the danger of coming within their range. On Tues- 
day, the I4th, they received a reinforcement from Norfolk, in a 
tender which was sent down on Sunday night for the purpose. 
They found Captain Green, with some of his ri iflemen, and part 
of a company of minute men, ready to receive them. On Tuesday 
night a boat full of men miempted to land near the place where 
two rifle sentinels were placed by Captain Green, on the James- 
town beach, about half a mile below the ag nin and his men. 
The sentinels immediately challenge 4 them, but received no an- 
swer; upon which they fired at the boat, in about fifty yards 
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distance: finding the boat returned the fire, and was pressing on 
them, one of them made all haste to Captain Green for assistance. 
The other sentinel loaded and fired again, the boat still rowing on 
till within twenty yards of the shore, when he discharged his rifle 
a third time, upon which he heard a terrible shrieking on board, 
and found that they tacked about and made off; so that before 
Captain Green could come up this brave fellow had repulsed a 
boat crowded with men. 

Colonel Woodford was now at Cobham, opposite Jamestown, 
where Colonel Scott had been sent with the first detachment. 

Lord Dunmore, who remained at Norfolk, having received ad- 
vice that about two hundred of the Princess Ann militia were on 
their march to join the troops under Colonel Woodford, sent for 
the protection of the lower parts of the country, marched from that 
place on the 14th of November with about three hundred and fifty 
men, consisting of regular soldiers, sailors, runaway negroes, and 
tories, to intercept them; who, not having the least intelligence of 
his lordship’s approach, were obliged to engage under every dis- 
advantage, both as to the enemy’s superiority in numbers and the 
situation of the ground. Our people fought a considerable time, 
and did great execution; but were at last overpowered, and forced 
to retreat, with the loss of Mr. John Ackiss, in the minute ser- 
vice, killed on the spot, and Colonel Joseph Hutchings, and one 
Mr. Williams, wounded, who were taken prisoners, with seven 
others. 

Colonel Woodford received, on the night of the 20th, at the 
camp at Cobham, an express from Suffolk, with intelligence that 
Lord Dunmore was expected there to destroy the provisions, re- 
cruit, and publish his proclamation, etc. On the morning of the 
Ist, he detached from the camp at Cobham Lieutenant Colonel 
Scott and Major Marshall, with two hundred and fifteen soldiers, 
(one hundred and three of them good riflemen, ) to make a forced 
march, and prevent the further progress of our enemies till the 
remainder of his command could arrive. The detachment marched 
without resting from Cobham to Suffolk, a distance of thirty-five 
miles, where they arrived the same night; but the enemy did not 
appear. 

Colonel Woodford arrived at Suffolk on the 25th, and Colonel 
Scott was ordered on with his detachment to the Great Bridge, 
where he arrived on the 28th, and immediately sent out parties, 
who secured all the boats. Some shot were exchanged between 
our advanced party and the enemy, in which one man of Captain 
Parker’s company was killed; and, as we afterwards ascertained, 
we killed sixteen negroes and five white men of the enemy. The 
next day, Lieutenant Tibbs, who had command of the boat guard, 
about five miles from the Great Bridge, was attacked by a party of 
the King’s white and black troops, upon which some of our peo- 
ple gave ground; but Mr. Tibbs, with four men, maintained his 
post until a reinforcement of fifty men, under Captain Nicholas, 
was sent out to his relief; before they reached him, however, Lieu- 
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tenant Tibbs had beat off the enemy and killed seven of their 
men, amonzst whom was the commander of the party. 

The advantages to the roval cause which Lord Dunmore expect- 
ed from his extraordinary proclamation, may be seen in his letter 
to General Howe, dated November 30. After giving his account 
of his defeat of the Princess Ann militia, he adds: 

“T immediately upon this issued the enclosed proclamation, 
which has had a most wonderful effect, as there are not Jess than 
three thousand that have already taken and signed the enclosed 
oath.* 

‘The negroes are also flocking in from all quarters, which I 
hope will oplige the rebels to disperse, to take care of their fami- 
lies and property; and had [ but a few more men here, I would 
immediately march to Williamsburg, my former place of residence, 
by which I should soon compel the whole Colony to submit. 








* It was believed by many of his lordship’s adherents that his plans would 
succeed. John Brown, a merchant of Norfolk, in a letter dated November 21, 
to William Brown, London, after giving an account of the attack on Kemp’s 
Landing by Lord Dunmore’s troops, which he says amounted to one hundred 
and ninety regulars, commanded by Captain Leslie, “ joined by thirty volun- 
teers from Norfolk, one of which | had the honor to be,” and of their victory 
over “three hundred shirtmen,”’ he describes Lord Dunmore’s arriving in tri- 
umph at that place, his proclamation, setting up the standard, etc., and adds, 
*“‘ The day after the whole county flocked to it, took the oaths of allegiance, 
abjuring all com:nittees and conventions, and declaring their readiness to de- 
fend his Majesty’s Crown and dignity whenever called upon by his excellency 
for that purpose. We reached Norfolk the 17th, where an entertainment was 
prepared by the inhabitants for his excellency and those under his command, 
and the standard erected before the court house, and the whole county striving 
who first could get to the book ; so, in a short time, I hope to be able to inform 
you, through the vigilance of Lord Dunmore, that trade will be restored. I 
can assure you Lord Dunmore is so much admired, in this part of the country, 
that he might have five hundred volunteers to march with him to any part of 
Virginia.” 

The following is a copy of the oath referred to, which was extorted from 
the people of Norfolk and Princess Anne, by Lord Dunmore: 

‘* We, the inhabitants of ————, being fully sensible of the errors and guilt 
into which this Colony hath been misled, under color of seeking redress of 
grievances, and that a set of factious men, styling themselves Committees; 
Conventions, and Congresses, have violently, and under various pretences, 
usurped the legislative and executive powers of government, and are thereby 
endeavoring to overturn our most happy Constituion, and have incurred the 
guilt of actual rebellion against our most gracious Sovereign: We have, there- 
fore, taken an oath abjuring their authority, and solemnly promising, in the 
presence of Almighty God, to bear faith and true allegiance to his sacred Ma- 
jesty, George the Third; and that we will, to the utmost of our power and 
ability, support, maintain, and defend his crown and dignity, against all traitor- 
ous attempts and conspiracies whatever. And whereas, atmed bodies of men 
are collected in various parts of the Colony, without any legal authority, we 
wish them to be informed, that however unwilling we should be to shed the 
blood of our countrymen, we must, in discharge of our duty to God and our 
King, and in support of the Constitution and laws of our country, oppose their 
marching into this county, where their coming can answer no good end, but, 
on the contrary, must expose us to the ravages and horrors of a civil war; and, 
for that purpose, we are determined to take advantage of our happy situation, 
and will defend the passes into our county and neighborhood to the last drop of 
bur hlood.”’ 
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‘‘T have ordered a regiment, called the Queen’s own loyal regi- 
ment, of five hundred men, to be raised immediately, consisting of 
a lieutenant colonel commandant, a major, and ten companies, 
each of which is to consist of one captain, two lieutenants, one 
ensign, and fifty privates, with non-commissioned officers in pro- 
portion. 

‘You may observe by my proclamation, that I offer freedom to 
the slaves of all rebels that join me; in consequence of which there 
are between two and three hundred already come in, and these I 
form into a corps as fast as they come in,* giving them white offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers in proportion. And from these 
two plans, [ make no doubt of getting men enough to reduce this 
Colony to a proper sense of their duty.” 

In the same letter he adds— 

‘Having heard that one thousand chosen men, belonging to the 
rebels, great part of which were riflemen, were on their march to 
attack us here, (Norfolk,) or to cut off our provisions, I deter- 
mined to take possession of the pass at the Great Bridge, which 
secures us the greatest part of two counties to supply us with pro- 
visions. I accordingly ordered a stockade fort to be erected there, 
which was done in a few days; and I put an officer and twenty- 
five men to garrison it, with some volunteers and negroes, who 
defended it against all the efforts of the rebels for these eight 
days past. We have killed several of their men, and I make no 
doubt we shall be able to maintain our ground there.” 

Captain Squire, in a letter to General Gage, dated December 2, 
says, ‘‘We have now a small fort at the Great Bridge, which the 
rebels must pass to come to Norfolk. We have destroyed the 
bridge, and for ten days past have kept a body of nine hundred 
rebels from passing. We have likewise entrenched the town of 
Norfolk; and I have great reason to suppose, and hope, from their 
being such cowarps, and cold weather coming in, that they will 
return to their respective homes, and we shall be quiet the remain- 
der of the winter.” 

The ‘thousand chosen men belonging to the rebels,’’ mentioned 
by Lord Dunmore, in his letter to General Howe, though they 





* Slaves taken in arms with the enemy were not treated as prisoners of war, 
nor punished as traitors. An ordinance ‘‘ for establishing a mode of punishment 
for the enemies of America, in this Colony, passed at a Convention held at 
Williamsburg, on Friday, December 1, 1775,” contains the following provision : 
‘** That if any slave or slaves shall hereafter be taken in arms against this Colo- 
ny, or in the possession of an enemy, through their own choice, the Committee 
of Safety shall have full power and authority to transport any such slave or 
slaves, to any of the foreign West India islands, there to be disposed of by sale, 
and the money arising from such sale to be laid out in the purchase of arms 
and ammunition, or otherwise applied to the use of this Colony, as the Com- 
mittee of Safety shall judge most proper; and in case such slave so taken in 
arms, or in the possession of an enemy, cannot be transported with conveni- 
ence to this Colony, the same shall be disposed of for the use of this Colony, 
or returned to the owner or owners of such slaves, or otherwise dealt with 
according to an act of assembly for punishing slaves committing capital offen- 
ces, as the Committee of Safety may judge most proper.” 
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were reduced in two days to ‘‘nine hundred rebel cowards’”’ by 
Captain Squire of the royal navy, did not at that time amount to 
five hundred in all: their only arms were muskets and rifles, and 
the condition these were in was truly described by Colonel Wood- 
ford, in a letter dated December 7. He says, ‘‘ We are situate 
here in mud and mire, exposed to every hardship that can be con- 
ceived, but the want of provisions, of which the stock is but small; 
the men suffering for shoes; and if ever soldiers deserved a second 
blanket in any service, they do in this: our stock of ammunition 
much reduced; no bullet moulds that were good for any thing sent 
to run up our lead, till those sent the other day by Mr. Page. If 
these necessaries and better arms had been furnished in time for 
this detachment, they might have prevented much trouble and 
great expense to this Colony. Most of the arms I received the other 
day from Williamsburg are rather to be considered as lumber, than 
fit to be put in men’s hands before an enemy; with much repair, some 
of them will do: with those, and what I have taken from the ene- 
my. I hope to be better armed in a few days.’ 

When Lord Dunmore directed the attack upon Colonel Wood- 
ford, at the Great Bridge, he expected an easy conquest. He had 
been informed by a servant belonging to Major Marshal, who de- 
serted a few nights before, that our whole force consisted of but 
three hundred “shirt men.” He immediately despatched Captain 
Leslie with all the regular troops, amounting to about two hun- 
dred, who arrived at the bridge at about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, of the 9th of December, and joined there three hundred “black 
and white slaves,” laid the planks, (which had been taken up to 
prevent our troops from attacking them in their fort, ) crossed over, 
and began the attack. 

Captain Leslie, of the regulars, commanded the fort on the Nor- 
folk side of the bridge, where the negroes etc. were stationed. 
Captain Fordyce, of the grenadiers, led the van with his company, 
and Lieutenant Batut commanded the advanced party. None of 
the blacks, etc., in the rear with Captain Leslie, advanced further 
than our side of the bridge. 

The following description of the scene of this action, will ren- 
der an account of the battle more clear and satisfactory to those 
who are unacquainted with the ground, and the positions the troops 
occupied : 

The Great Bridge, was built over what is called the Southern 
Branch of Elizabeth river, twelve miles above Norfolk. The land 
on each side is marshy to a considerable distance from the river 
except at the two extremities of the bridge, where are two pieces 
of firm land, which may not improperly be called islands, being 
surrounded entirely by water and marsh, and joined to the main 
land by causeways. On the little piece of firm ground on the far- 
ther, or Norfolk side, Lord Dunmore had erected his fort, in such 
a manner that his cannon commanded the causeway on his own 
side, and the bridge between him and us, with the marshes around 
him. The island on this side the river contained six or seven 
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houses, some of which were burnt down (the nearest the bridge ) 
by the enemy on the night of the 4th of December; in the others, 
adjoining the causeway on each side, were stationed a guard every 
night by Colonel Woodford, but withdrawn before day, that they 
might not be exposed to the fire of the enemy’s fort, in recrossing 
the causew ay to our camp; this causeway being also commanded 
by theircannon. The causeway on our side was in length about 
one hundredand sixty yards, and on the hither extremity our breast- 
work was thrown up. From the breastwork ran a street, gradual- 
ly ascending about four hundred yards, to a church, where our 
main body were encamped. The great trade to Norfolk in shin- 
gles, tar, pitch and turpentine, from the country back of this, had 
occasioned so many houses to be built here, whence these articles 
were conveyed to Norfolk by water. 

On Saturday, December 9, after reveille beating, two or three 
cannon and some musquetry, were discharged from the enemy’s 
fort, which, as it was not an unusual thing, was but little regarded 
by Colonel Woodford. However, soon afterwards, he heard Ad- 
jutant Blackburn call to the soldiers to stand to their arms; upon 
which, with all expedition, he made the proper dispositions to re- 
ceive the enemy. In the meantime they had crossed the bridge, 
fired the remaining houses upon the island, and some large piles’ of 
shingles, and attacked our guard on the breastwork. “Our men 
returned the fire, and threw them into some confusion, but they 
were instantly rallied by Captain Fordyce, and advanced along the 
causeway with great resolution, keeping up a constant and heavy 
fire as they approached. 

Two field pieces which had been brought across the bridge, and 
planted on the edge of the island facing the left of our breastwork, 
played briskly at the same time upon us. Lieutenant Travis, 
who commanded in the breastwork, ordered his men to reserve 
their fire till the grenadiers came within the distance of fifty 
yards, and then they gave it to them with terrible execution. The 
brave Captain Fordyce exerted himself to keep up their spirits, re- 
minded them of their ancient glory, and waving his hat over his 
head encouragingly told them the day was theirown. Thus press- 
ing forward, he fell within fifteen steps of the breastwork. He 
was wounded in many places, and his death would have been that 
of a hero, had he met it in a better cause. 

The progress of the enemy was now at an end: they retreated 
over the causeway with precipitation, and were dreadfully galled 
in their rear. 

Hitherto, on our side, only the guard, consisting of twenty-five, 
and some others, upon the w hole, amounting to not more than 
ninety, had been engaged. Only the regulars of the fourteenth 
regiment, in number about one hundred and twenty, had advanced 

upon the causeway; and about two hundred and thirty tories and 
negroes had, after. crossing the bridge, continued upon the island. 

The regulars, after retreating along the causeway, were again 
rallied by Captain Leslie, and the two field pieces continued to 
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play upon our men. It was at this time that Colonel Woodford 
was advancing down the street to the breastwork with the main 
body, and against him was now directed the whole fire of the ene- 
my. Never were cannon better served; but yet in the face of them 
and the musquetry, which kept up a continual blaze, our men 
marched on with the utmost intrepidity. 

Colonel Stevens of the Culpeper battalion, was sent round to 
the left to flank the enemy, which was done with such an activity 
and spirit, that a rout immediately ensued. The enemy fled into 
their fort, leaving behind them the two field-pieces, which, how- 
ever, they took care to spike up with nails. 

From the beginning of the attack till the repulse from the breast- 
work, was about fifteen minutes—till the total defeat, upwards of 
halfan hour. The victory was complete. Most of their dead and 
wounded were carried off under cover of their guns from the fort. 
We buried twelve besides Captain Fordyce, and took prisoners 
Lieutenant Batut, and sixteen privates, all wounded. The actual 
loss of the British in killed and wounded, was one hundred and 
two; eleven only of the grenadiers having escaped. It is said 
that some of the enemy preferred death to captivity, from a fear 
of being scalped, which Lord Dunmore inhumanly told them would 
be their fate should they be taken alive. 

Through the whole of the engagement our officers and soldiers 
behaved with the utmost calmness. The conduct of our sentinels, 
deserves particular notice. Before they quitted their stations they 
fired at least three rounds as the enemy were crossing the bridge, 
and one of them, who was posted behind some shingles, kept his 
ground till he had fired eight times ; and after receiving the fire of 
a whole platoon, made his escape over the causeway into our breast- 
work. 

The scene was closed with as much humanity as it had been 
conducted with bravery. The work of death being over, every 
one’s attention was directed to the succor of the unhappy sufferers. 

Lieutenant Batut, expressing a desire to inform the King’s troops 
of the humane treatment he received from us, Colonel Woodford 
sent Ensign Thomas with a flag of truce, and the Lieutenant’s let- 
ter, who returned with the following answer from the commander 
of the fort :—‘‘ Captain Leslie presents his compliments to Lieu- 
tenant Batut, and returns Colonel Woodford his sincere thanks for 
his kind treatment of the prisoners. He is happy Mr. Batut’s 
wound is so slight, but is extremely sorry for the loss of poor For- 
dyce.’’ Fordyce was a captain of grenadiers in the fourteenth 
regiment, and most of his soldiers were grenadiers of that regiment. 
He was buried with the honors of war, by the orders of Colonel 
Woodford. 

What is not to be paralleled in history, and will scarcely appear 
credible, except to such as acknowledge a Providence over human 
affairs, this victory was gained at the expense of no more than a 
slight wound in a soldier’s hand; and one circumstance which 
renders it still more amazing is, that the field-pieces raked the 
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whole length of the street, and absolutely threw double-headed shot 
as far as the church, and afterwards, as our troops appeared, can- 
nonaded them heavily with grape shot. 

This defeat threw the enemy into such consternation, that they 
abandoned the fort in the night of the 9th, retreated to Norfolk 
and took refuge on board their ships. 

On the 10th, about two hundred and fifty North Carolina troops 
arrived under the command of Colonel Vail; and on the 12th three 
hundred and forty more, under Colonel Howe. Major Eppes, with 
a detachment of the Virginia regiment, arrived on the same day. 
On the 13th, Colonel Woodford marched to Norfolk, where he re- 
signed the command of the whole to Colonel Howe, on the 14th; 
finding on an examination of their commissions, that Colonel 
Howe’s ‘from the nature of it, had the precedence of his.”’ 








SURVEY OF THE COAST. 


Mr. EpitTor :—I respectfully request a place in your pages for 
some remarks upon papers relating to the coast survey, which have 
lately appeared in the Magazine. 

Whatever intentions any writer may profess, there are other 
means of judging of them than his mere asseveration ; the matter 
and manner of his production will always be referred to as better 
evidence, and where they are at variance with the alleged purpose, 
he must not be surprised to find the latter questioned ;—into such 
a contradiction R. seems to be involved by the zeal of his friend. 
Knowing nothing farther of him than the statements and opinions 
he has chosen to put forth over an assumed signature, I am unable 
in any manner to arrive at the same conclusions as Philo R., with 
regard to the meaning of the critique upon the ‘‘report;’’ on the 
contrary Mr. Hassler appears to have been the most charitable in 
attributing to ignorance, what otherwise could only be considered 
as acovert attack. However, since Philo R. so warmly repels 
this construction, there remains for his friend only the other horn 
of the dilemma. 

It is well known then to R. that Mr. Hassler’s experience is 
not confined to the mere technical details of the operations he 
conducts; he is aware that nearly eighteen years ago, a work 
of a similar character was destroyed in the first stage of 
commencement, far less by any just cause for want of confidence 
on the part of the government, than by the concealed and contemp- 
tible artifices of some, whose baseness seems to have needed no 
motive, or to have been able to defy scrutiny in detecting it. The 
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mode of effecting this object did not discredit the source whence 
it proceeded. ‘To exclude a single individual, a law was passed 
forbidding the employment of any but military or naval officers in 
the coast survey, and the operations ceased. 

Will R. assert that such a course comported with the dignity or 
duty of those concerned in it?) Admitting that power may dare 
to crush the humble individual who will not bend to become its 
tool—were there no other considerations in question? Were the 
sums expended in the work, nothing? Was the work itself, which 
involved so many important interests of the people, nothing? Was 
the reputation of the government which had failed in the execu- 
tion of a law, nothing? In all these respects, it would have been 
but an act of common justice and honesty, to direct an investiga- 
tion of the causes which led to such a result. But think you that 
this could have traced aught of the demerit to the untiring zeal 
and sound judgment displayed by Mr. Hassler throughout the 
work? Or was it feared to unveil the arcana of the business? An 
inquiry was always eagerly looked to by him as his best defence. 
Was it, therefore, that the whole influence of power must be ex- 
erted to deny it, and thus sully his reputation by the singular and 
unaccountable mystery attending the termination of the coast sur- 
vey in 1818? 

Yet when a trace of the old leaven once more appears, ghost-like 
and disembodied though it be, Philo R. very innocently professes 
wonder at the irritability of Mr. Hassler. Patience, certainly 
is a heavenly virtue, but that of Job himself must fail in such a 
case. However, since R., as his friend assures us, entertains such 
good feelings towards Mr. Hassler, let him be advised to give them 
a less questionable shape in future, and he may then even spare 
himself the pains of making any professions mpon this score. 

Yet Philo R., not thinking perhaps this demonstration of the 
most convincing description, proceeds to give stronger evidence 
in his own case of similarity of friendly disposition towards Mr. 
Hassler, recommending him not to multiply an angle five hun- 
dred times when one hundred times will answer, with some far- 
ther hints upon geodetic subjects, which, no doubt, will prove 

vastly interesting to all unfledged amateurs. In this respect he 
may content himself that Mr. Hassler cannot consent to any such 
unnecessary trouble as to increase the repetition of an angle to 
one hundred. Six, twelve, and the farthest eighteen, are all that his 
method requires, and all that are ever taken. Philo R. is therefore 
somewhat mistaken. 

Like that gentleman, I hold myself excused for the present from 
discussing the merits of any particular mode of conducting the sur- 
vey, and am perfectly w illing to leave him and his friend in undis- 
turbed possession of the ingenious category, though it does not 
require any extraordinary penetration to discover the bearing of the 
riddle. Referring to the mode adopted, however, I will simply re- 
mark, that one of the objects of a large triangulation is to deter- 
mine the extended outline of the country, and while it is to fur- 
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nish data, also fix the points where the errors of secondary work 
must terminate, otherwise their constant increase will in a great 
measure distort the true features of the ground, and Mr. Hassler, 
neglecting proper accuracy in this, would fail in one of the very 
ends his work proposes, and thereby lay himself liable to just cen- 
sure. 

The direct charge against Mr. Hassler, of seeking to avoid the 
attention of the public, is not in any respect sustained by fact; on 
the contrary, he has always evinced the utmost desire to subject 
his work to the friendly scrutiny of all who would take the trouble 
to inspect it; and had R. or his friend availed themselves of this 
disposition previous to penning their “ well intended” remarks, 
they would have understood the purport of the “report” better 
than to talk of carrying the survey to the Alleghanies, and such 
like stuff. But Mr. Hassler always does protest against the fore- 
gone conclusions of those who in their eagerness to condemn him 
have not been too careful to adhere to what they really knew, or 
else have drawn largely upon their imagination as a substitute for 
what they did not know. 

With regard to the phraseology.that R. has thought fit to adopt, 
it could not have been the intention of Mr. Hassler to enter into 
a discussion of mere words, save so far as they tended to indicate 
a want of knowledge of the subject. The defence of the word 
“suit,’’ is more likely to involve Philo R. in the same predica- 
ment as his friend, than to prove that either knew any thing about 
the matter. From the text, it seems fair to infer that his choice lay 
between the French word suite, and some term of our own lan- 
guage, better adapted to the purpose. Had he perused the ac- 
counts of the English surveys, he would there have found “series ’”’ 
of frequent recurrence—but to my recollection, never the word 
suit. If an intimate knowledge of the subject had determined him 
to select some other phrase, better reason should be offered for de- 
parting from established usage, than the dignity of the expression ; 
the new term should at least have been more appropriate than the 
old, and by supplying the deficiency, at least accomplish the ob- 
ject for which it was intended: How far such is the case let any 
decide. The idea to be conveyed is not merely a number of tri- 
angles in regular order, linking one distant point with another, but 
this, also, in connexion with the indiscriminate assemblage which 
is spread over the whole country so as to resemble the reticulation 
of network. In this sense, and for this reason, the French have 
the word ‘‘reseau.”’ The English use ‘“‘series.”’ Is this word 
less pure than suit, or is their aught in it to shock the dignity of 
Philo R? Yet note with what marvellous complacency, in the face 
of all authority and analogy, he exclaims, ‘‘ where shall we find so 
energetic a little ‘‘ monosyllable, to express so exactly(!) the idea 
to be conveyed.”’ Alas, where! To back this conclusion and 
rather poetical expression, poor Johnson is lugged in, as if he could 
sustain the applicability of a word to convey any meaning what- 
ever, in defiance of all common sense. And now, sir, will Philo 
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R. be pleased to sum the evidence I have offered, and decide 
whether the choice of the ‘‘ energetic little monosyllable”’ shall be 
credited to his profound judgment or extensive knowledge? i 

I have nothing to say with regard to those problems which to y 
Philo R. seem so ‘‘abstruse,’’ and to Mr. Hasler, the reverse— 
except that both are probably right, and certainly neither to blame, 
for viewing the case as their respective capacities may enable them 
to do. 

A word at parting to Philo R.: The interests of the coast sur- 
vey, of which he would be so tender, are likely to suffer less from 
any want of mere courtesy in argument, than from the perverted 
statements and inferences of those, who under the plea of good 
intentions, wantonly assail the judgment of the gentleman who 
conducts the work; and who make no scruple of exciting his just 
indignation, by pretended ‘dispassionate criticism,’’ and then , 
seek to take advantage of it by charging him with ‘ imperious in- 
flexibility of temper—impatience of comment, &c.”’ 

If Philo R., in this, really feels what he assumes, he will exa- 
mine into the merits of the case before venturing into farther mis- 
statements, and he may then be able, by not deserving the impu- 
tation of ignorance, to spare others the trouble of fixing it upon 
him. 

Finally, if in the above, he can find any thing deserving the ti- ‘ 
tle of a ‘‘ literary curiosity, ’’ he is welcome to it for his pains ; and 
however singular it may appear, he will nevertheless be pleased to 
think, that it is intended to be peculiarly ‘‘ courteous and dispas- 
sionate ;’’ and [ trust that no ‘‘ strange calenture of the brain, will 
lead him to discern an opposite spirit. ”’ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TRAVELLER. 
No. II. 


FOURTH OF JULY IN PARIS. 


It is with feelings of inexpressible delight, that I can look back 
to the time in which I participated in the banquet at the garden of 
Tivoli, in the great metropolis of a once mighty empire, by joining 
that happy group to celebrate the Fourth of July; and, although 
many years have rolled around, I can fancy I see ihe collation 
served up a la Parisienne, and the table surrounded by some 
twenty Americans, together with those veterans who had shared 
the honors of an American laurel with the brave, the immortal, 
and venerable Lafayette at their head. 
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The day was beautiful, and every countenance beamed with joy ; 
it was an American celebration in a foreign land. To hear the 
speeches, toasts, and music, one would have supposed the scene 
in America; and never was there a band of companions around 
the social board, more animated and exultingly cheerful, than when 
the endearing names of the ‘United States,” and ‘'The Day” 
they were about to commemorate, were announced as toasts by 
the president. Being near the end of the table where Lafayette 
sat, I eyed the old General, and examined every feature, as he 
held his goblet of claret ready to drink, in the language of Wash- 
ington: ‘Perpetual peace and independence to America.” His 
plump cheeks were wet with tears of gladness, and he appeared 
all alive; his eyes sparkled with youthful fire; probably his soul 
was meditating upon the scenes of his boyhood at Brandywine, 
and the signal triumph of the noblest cause. George Lafayette 
seemed to partake of the sentiments of his father, and, by his side, 
exulted in the honor of drinking to the prosperity of that country, 
which he looked upon as the cradle of his father’s fame, and the 
birth-place of the illustrious and sainted Washington. On the right 
of the sage of Lagrange, were Counts Segur and St. Leu, actors 
of the same immortal drama: other illustrious personages were 
present, and the scene was an interesting one. 

After toasting the father of his country, Lafayette came next, 
upon which the General rose, and, placing his left hand upon the 
shoulder of George, as an appui, he made a speech in his usual 
republican style, and recapitulated the services of Washington, 
without touching in any manner upon the toils and hardships 
which he ( Lafayette ) had endured in America. He modestly for- 
got himself, and praised every one else. In the course of his speech, 
many interesting anecdotes were related, some of which have 
been given since to the world, and others probably will never be 
repeated or recorded. Lafayette concluded by giving the follow- 
ing toast: ‘Our native and adopted country: equally dear to us 
by the ties of consanguinity and adoption.” 

Count Segur, so distinguished for his dramatic pieces and for 
his services in the revolutionary war, amused the company by re- 
lating his first interview with Washington, and the many incidents 
which occurred whilst marching through the States. The Count 
spoke the English language imperfectly, and interlarded his speech 
(when at a loss to find words) with French expressions, which 
caused the old General to laugh at him, after he had finished his 
task. 

Count St. Leu, who had served some time under Rochambeau, 
addressed the company in French, and appeared to regret that he 
had not learned the English language, whilst serving in our war, 
and toasted ‘‘The American Navy.” 

I was anxious to hear young Lafayette make a speech; he ap- 
peared to avoid the task, and gave in his toast in French. 

The day passed off most charmingly, and all appeared to enjoy 


the banquet with great satisfaction: although many a bumper was 
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drunk, the company retired in good spirits, rejoicing at the oppor- 
tunity of celebrating the jubilee of American Independence, in 
this way, when far from home, and above all, at the honor of sit- 
ting down at a fourth of July dinner, with Lafayette at the table. 

The newspapers have often contained the proceedings of simi- 
lar banquets in Paris; but, since the death of Lafayette and his 
companions, we have read of none. Probably, with the heroes, 
they have passed away, and the little Tivoli will no more witness 
the celebration of the fourth of July. 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


** Quant a vous, ne ]’attendez pas.”’— Chateaudriand. 


Three years have passed, since the roar of an hundred guns re- 
echoed along the shores of the Allegheny, announcing that the 
centennial of the birth-day of the immortal founder of this mighty 
republic had arrived; an epoch worthy of note; in which none, 
probably, who were then called to commemorate the occasion, 
would ever join again in the same interesting jubilee. The day 
was a memorable one, and of proud recollection; all who partici- 
pated in the celebration, looked back to the time when— 


** Our fathers rose in peril’s day,” 


and reverted, with mingled pride and gratitude, to the hour, when 
the illustrious farmer of Mount Vernon was called to leave the 
ploughshare, to defend the dearest interests of mankind. 

In viewing the procession, which passed through the streets of 
old Pitt, how many exciting ideas were aroused by the remem- 
brance of those events, interwoven with the pages of our history. 
Here, we may say, was the sacred spot; the very cradle of Wash- 
ington’s fame. Within twenty miles, he three times, at different 
periods, narrowly escaped death, at the threshold of life; he might 
have met with an untimely grave, had not Providence interceded, 
and spared the man, designed to be the deliverer of this nation 
from thraldom and tyranny. 

It appears that Washington reached the Allegheny river on the 
22d November, 1755, about eighty-two years ago; he surveyed 
the point of land, since so celebrated in history, with a military 
eye, and pronounced the spot to be a suitable site for a fort. ‘As 
I got down before the canoe,’ says the then youthful warrior, “I 
spent some time in viewing the rivers, and the land in the fork, 
which I think extremely w ell suited for a fort, as it has the abso- 
lute command of both rivers. The land at the point is twenty or 
twenty-five feet above the common surface of the water; and a 
considerable bottom of flat, well timbered land, all around it, very 
convenient for building,”’ etc. 

Shortly after this brief visit, he pursued his course toward Lake 
Erie, to examine the French fortifications; and upon returning 
again to the junction of the rivers, he was suddenly fired at by an 
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Indian, in that part of Pennsylvania now called Butler county: 
although the savage took a deadly aim, at the short distance of 
sixteen paces, the rifle missed its mark, which was a most miracu- 
lous escape. The Indian was taken prisoner, and with the same 
generosity ever characteristic of the noble soul of Washington, 
was soon after liberated. 

On descending the Allegheny he again met a rencounter, which 
might have proved fatal to his life ; but the same Power, which 
saved him from the fire of the sav age, protected him under very 
trying circumstances. We shall again quote his own words: 

‘«There was no way for getting over, but on a raft; which we set 
about, with but one poor hatchet, and finished just after sun- 
setting. This was a whole day’s work: we next got it launched, 
then went on board of it, and set off: but before we were half 
way over, we were jammed in the ice, in such a manner, that we 
expected every moment our raft to sink, and ourselves to perish. 
I put out my setting = to try to stop the raft, that the ice might 
pass by; when the rapid Ny of the stream threw it with so much 
violence against the pole, that it jerked me out into ten feet water; 
but I fortunately saved myself by catching hold of one of the raft 
logs. Notwithstanding all our efforts, we could not get to either 
shore, but were obliged, as we were near an island, to quit our 
raft and make to it.”’ 

The third place, in the vicinity of old Pitt, in which he was 
near receiving the fate that other gallant men received, was in the 
memorable plain of Braddock. Every one is familiar with that 
scene of battle, and can call to recollection the almost hair-breadth 
escape from the concealed enemy. 

The centennial is past: it was observed throughout the Union, 
as well as upon the spot on which occurred some of the first try- 
ing scenes of Washington’s life. As the train marched in solem- 
nity, every eye noted the relics of former days. ‘Who are those 
old men, with venerable looks, seated in the carriages?’’ asked a 
stranger, as he beheld the scene. ‘These are they,” replied a 
voice, ‘‘who came out of great tribulation, and are now assembled 
to commemorate the birth-day of their brave leader; their locks 
are silvered o’er, and they are just on the eve of taking their de- 
parture from among us.’ They were a remnant of the faithful 
band, and to them might be seetiea the language of a modern 
poet: ‘Vous l’avez vu, grand pere?’’ Their age had not oblite- 
rated from their memory the recollection dear of their father, who 





Though dead, 
From his tomb a thousand heroes rise. 





With pleasure they scan over the struggles of the American revo- 
lution: they can tell you that they have seen Washington at Tren- 
ton, Yorktown, Brandywine, and other famed places; and they 
now pay this last tribute to his memory, on the anniversary of the 
first centennial of his birth-day. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SAILOR. 


Considering that the following is the production of one of the 
petty officers in our Navy, we insert it with very slight corrections, 
not so much for its intrinsic merit, as to show how some of our 
petty officers can wield a pen. If they handle the implements of 
war as well, and the senior officers manage both in a superior style, 
corresponding to their elevated rank, as none who know the Navy 
can for a moment entertain a doubt, we may, with perfect proprie- 
ty, flatter ouselves that, with any thing like equality of force, we 
are invincible upon the ocean. While the bone and muscle of our 


Navy are composed of such materials, we may defy the world in 
arms. 


The moon shone clear, and shed her silvery rays o’er the mirror- 
like surface of the beautiful bay of Rio Janeiro; the high and rug- 
ged peaks of the wild and majestic mountains, that surround the 
harbor forming a beautiful contrast with the dark, spiry outlines of 
the ships of war, of different nations, peacefully riding side by side 
on the bosom of its waters. The scenery of this harbor is beauti- 
ful in the extreme, and being large, spacious, and well sheltered, 
it may, in the strict sense of the word, be considered the most love- 
ly and grand in the universe ; although in opposition to many, and 
long established preference, I must confess that the bay of Naples, 
were it not for its poetical associations, would sink into nothingness 
compared with it. Here was the square flag of one of England’s 
admirals, displayed from the mizen-royal-mast-head of a ship of 
the line; the light in her maintop, and the half hour call of her 
sentinels, told the passer-by, that none might, with impunity, dis- 
turb the repose of the aristocratical lion. Ata short distance lay 
a small sigle-decked vessel, the symmetry of whose spars, and the 
air of neatness that pervaded her, told, even to the novice, that a 
sailor’s hand wielded the sceptre of her destiny; a small, swallow- 
tailed flag (the Commedore’s broad pendant, ) could, at times, be 
seen fluttering in the light-land breeze, at the main-sky-sail-mast- 
head, and had it been day-light, the stripes and stars at her gaff- 
end, would indicate that she was there to support the dignity of 
the proud, powerful, and growing republic of the United States. 
Such was the United States ship ———-, in 183—-; I was attach- 
ed to her, and look back to the time so spent, as the happiest of 
my unchequered life; indeed all were happy under the mild, gen- 
tle, and paternal sway of Captain , who was the comman- 





der of the ship, although the commander-in-chief was on board ; he, 

too, I must take this method of thanking for many indulgences. 
It was midnight of the night in question, and all, except those 

on duty, had long retired to their hammocks; some possibly en- 
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joying in dreams the comforts of a paternal hearth, from which 
they had long been estranged, and which probably they were doomed 
never to see again ; or dreaming of broken vows and ruined hopes. 
My feelings were different; a friend had gone on shore to carry 
off his sweetheart, and as there was some risk attending the at- 
tempt, I anxiously waited to know the result. If not successful, 
he was to be on board by one, A. M.; and if not on board at that 
hour, I was to consider him on his way to a village nine leagues 
distant from Rio, on the opposite side of the bay. He was but too 
successful! Would to God he had been less so: it has been the 
ruin of as warm a heart as ever was enclosed in human clay. The 
young lady’s parents were on the eve of their departure for Eng- 
land, and this was the night that the long premeditated elopement 
was to take place, and it was but too well carried into effect. My 
friend did not return on board, and I sought my hammock. In the 
morning the lady was missed, and the most vigilant search institu- 
ted, but in vain. A report had been circulated that the fugitive pair 
had taken passage in the brig Arctic, for Baltimore ; and as it was 
generally believed, the search was given up. Her parents, despairing 
of ever hearing from her, sailed the second day after, leaving my 
friend nothing but their daughter and their curses. He returned 
to ‘‘ Praya Grande,’’ placed his young (I wish I could say bride, ) 
under the care of a Portuguese lady, and repaired on board; he 
had overstaid the leave of absence granted him, but was forgiven 
by the captain, with whom he was a favorite, and permitted to go 
on shore two or three times a week. I think he related the whole 
story to the captain, but of this, I am not certain. 

It is painful for me to confess that the marriage ceremony was 
not performed ; but circumstances prevented it. We had no chap- 
lain on board, nor was there a protestant clergyman residing in 
Rio at the time; as they were neither of the catholic faith, the 
marriage rites could not be solemnized by a priest. They were 
both young, and their every object in life was centered in each 
other; she doubted not his honor, nor had she reason, and if for a 
while they forgot the forms that would have hallowed love such as 
theirs, forgive them, gentle reader; if it was a crime, they are both 
punished. His pay was small, but his and her wants were few, 
and they lived happily together during the rest of our stay on the 
station. Our ship was ordered home, but by the kindness of the 
captain he effected an exchange, and was transferred to the sloop 

. The commodore was then at Buenos Ayres. We sailed 
from Rio de Janeiro and arrived in the United States, and it is on- 
ly recently that I have learned the subsequent part of my friend’s 
history. It is soon told: the ship to which he was attached, was 
unexpectedly ordered to carry the honorable ———-, to the United 
States, and now came the climax of my friend’s misfortunes. The 
commodore refused either a discharge or transfer, notwithstand- 
ing his request for either was backed by the interest of his cap- 
tain and officers, who had become acquainted with his misfor- 
tunes: all was in vain. It appeared that fate had long been trea- 
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suring up the most refined misery for the unhappy pair, and the 
time had arrived when it was to be poured with unrelenting fury on 
their devoted heads. He was allowed to go on shore the evening 
prior to the ship’s sailing, and it was spent in making the only 
atonement in his power, that of having the long delayed ceremo- 
ny performed bya priest in the face of heaven and “several w itnesses 5 
but this, alas! was a poor return for him she was soon to lose for- 
ever. 

They parted; he promised to return immediately, and at daylight 
joined his ship, which was already under way, a broken-hearted 
man. The kindness of his officers on the passage home increased, 
not soothed, his melancholy. He felt and appreciated their kind mo- 
tives, but all their sympathy could not bring a cure. The wound 
was too deep, that rankled at his heart,.to be easily healed. Un- 
foreseen, imperious circumstances prevented him from returning to 
Rio in a sloop of war that sailed for the Brazils shortly after his 
return to the United States, and the lapse of a few months render- 
ed it unnecessary. While he was with her he loved, or on the sta- 
tion, she was, comparatively speaking, happy, and her wishes and 
hopes were all centred in him, who was her all upon earth; but 
when months passed away without her hearing from him, the ‘utter 
desolateness of her situation rushed upon her mind like phrenzy. 
Fragile as the flower that is mye in its bloom by the first cold 
breath of winter, she could not long survive the loss of him for 
whom she forsook country and friends. The shock that her heart 
experienced at a retrospect of by-gone and happier days, brought on 
a melancholy languor; fever and delirium succeeded, and reason on- 
ly resumed its sway a few days —— her death; but the time thus al- 
lowed was to heran age ; she penned a letter to him for whom she died; 
the letter was along one; its contents I know not, but am informed 
that it was ofa piece with her whole life—mild and kind as asummer’s 
eve. Inthe southeast corner of the Gamboa, (church yard, ) there is 
a plain marble slab, with the letters A. R. upon it; it covers the 
remains of one, who by education, by talent and accomplishment, 
was calculated to grace and adorn society, and whose sweet and 
benignant face only required to be seen to be loved. She erred, 
but the finger ef scorn was never pointed at her; few knew her 
history ; but her mild and gentle spirit could not bear up under the 
inward consciousness of wrong. Her lover is now on the West In- 
dia station, in the service of his country ; he ever was attached to 
the navy, but now seeks it in order to forget, in its changeful and 
varied scenes, the bitter recollection of the past. As soon as it can 
be done, he will have the body of her he loved removed to his na- 
tive country, in order that in death their dust may mingle, whose 
souls in life were united. 


* * ce * * * * - 


In the early part of December, 183—, while at anchor in the 
harbor of Monte Video, the startling intelligence reached us that 
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two American schooners, employed in the seal fishery at the Falk- 
land islands, had been captured, the crews imprisoned, and the 
stores sold, by the self-constituted governor of that place. As no 
time was to be Jost, we immediately got under’way for Buenos 
Ayres, in order to ascertain facts and demand redress for such an 
unprecedented and unwarrantable act. We arrived there, and re- 
mained several days, but found that no restitution would be made 
by the government, the heads of which were too intently em- 
ployed in embroiling each other, and in petty intrigues, to listen 
to the remonstrance of our consul or captain. 

Dreading a recurrence of such depredations, we judged it ne- 
cessary to proceed to the islands in quest of the lawless horde. 
We accordingly watered and provisioned our ship, and got under 
way. The Governor of the Falkland islands had arrived in Buenos 
Ayres with the two schooners, which were moored under the 
guns of the immense batteries with which that place is fortified. 
He had left as a deputy, a Mr. Brispham, an Englishman, an ex- 
cellent and experienced seaman; accordingly, it was necessary to 
proceed on this delicate and important duty with the utmost cau- 
tion; for had the deputy governor suspected our real character, ‘‘a 
guilty conscience would have needed no accusing’’—the object 
of our cruise would have been defeated, by the whole gang esca- 
ping to the mountains and interior, where all attempts to have 
taken them would be rendered abortive, by our want of knowledge 
of the geography and fastnesses of the islands. 

During our passage we were employed in disguising the ship, 
by striking the mizen-topsail and top-gallant yards and masts, get- 
ting the mizen top on deck, and substituting cross-trees in its 
place, and sending aloft a pole top-gallant mast, in lieu of the top- 
mast, which completely turned us into a barque; the boats were 
taken from the davits on the quarters, and turned bottom up on 
the poop; the guns housed, and port bucklers put in; and, long 
before we made the land, few but the initiated would have sus- 
pected us of being an American sloop-of-war. A greater or more 
complete metamorphosis could not have taken place, had the 
amiable Miss F. K. (now Mrs. B.) been rigged and disguised to 
represent one of Macbeth’s hags. By the way, I used to admire 
Miss F. K., but now I am “wroth with her, yea, unto death;”’ and 
as she is never likely to appear in public again, her syren spells 
will never lull me into forgetfulness. This work of hers has ruined 
every dear association connected with her in my bosom. I intend 
to have an auto da fe some day soon, and have that publication of 
hers (that a dear sister sent me) burned by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, (alias master-at-arms,) in the galley fire. I beg 
the reader’s pardon for this digression, and will proceed. 

The L had undergone a radical change; the neat little nut- 
shell of a vessel that sat on the liquid element, as if too proud to 
be borne on the bosom of its waters, was now changed in appear- 
ance into what she was intended to represent—a heavy-looking, 
clumsy, four-boat whaler. 
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On the 27th we made the land, and took alongside a small ves- 
sel that we fell in with, built at the islands from the wrecks of yes- 
sels and such other materials as could be found to suit the purpose, 
by some of the crew of the schooners, that had been liberated, 
after the sailing of their vessels for Buenos Ayres; they were now 
fishing on shares with the deputy governor; that is, he supplied 
them with bread and salt pork, and they gave him half the skins 
of the seals caught by them, only retaining the other half to com- 
pensate them for the toil, trouble, and danger, attending fishing in 
high southern latitudes, in a small vessel not more than twenty 
tons burthen, and made of such materials as none but the hardy 
tars of our country would have deemed fit for any other purpose 
than firewood. 

The officers and crew were ordered to dress a la mode de citoyen ; 
and many a plain coat, upon which the moths had long fastened 
as their lawful property, were now put in requisition and worn on 
the quarter-deck, that, in its more juvenile days, had graced the 
back of its wearer in a ball-room, or sauntering down Pennsylva- 
nia avenue; and often, perhaps, had the sleeve been held in gentle 
bondage, by the tiny arm of the young and fair (God bless them! ) 
of our dear native land. 

The men ransacked their bags, and drew from the bottom there- 
of many an old red shirt, which had probably been bought for them 
while in the merchant service, by some handsome, deceitful, and 
cheating landlady. This was, very likely, all Jack received out of 
a month’s advance. Alas, poor Jack! ‘‘such is the fate of man.” 
While man will love, women will deceive. 

On the 28th we beat up to the outer roads of Port Louis, and 
came to anchor; hoisted the French colors, furled one sail and 
sent one top-gallant yard down at a time—few heads appearing 
above the hammock-netting, the contents of which had been 
stowed on the berth deck; hauled up the L , Jr., as we called 
her, on the offside from the shore, and commenced stowing her 
with men armed to the teeth, with cutlasses, pistols, cartouch- 
boxes, and all the paraphernalia of a hazardous expedition. I was 
of the party, and have laughed since a thousand times, when I 
recal to memory the figure each and all of us cut, when drawn up 
to receive the late Captain D’s orders. To form a straight line 
was out of the question; Jack was too much amused with the 
figure he cut. All were embarked, and the L , Jr., beat up into 
the inner harbor by her own men, the rest of us as carefully packed 
below, as geese and turkies going to market. 

On our arrival there, the deputy governor and eight of his gang 
came down, as was expected, to inquire the news, etc., from the 
French whaler, when up jumped Lieutenant L , and uttered 











the magical words, ‘‘Sir, you are my prisoner!’ with the salute 
of pointing a pistol to his breast. He and his men were perfectly 
confounded, and without trouble taken on board. On our passage 
back to the ship, not a word was spoken, as to our nation or ob- 
ject. I have seen many appaling sights, but never have I wit- 
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nessed amazement and consternation so strongly depicted on the 
human countenance, as was visible on theirs when they were 
ushered on board, where the marines were drawn up to receive 
them, and a dozen wide-mouthed pieces of artillery staring them 
in the face, as if to upbraid them with the perfidy of their conduct. 
We then hoisted our own colors and fired a salute, destroyed their 
fire arms on shore, and only saved the private property of the few 
peaceful settlers from the tender mercies of the crew, who were 
sent on shore, daily, to keep the peace. We retained the prison- 
ers on board until the late lamented Commodore G. W. R. took 
command of the squadron; we then transferred them to the United 
States ship W., and they were ultimately restored to liberty. Whe- 
ther or not the merchants have yet been indemnified for their loss, 
I know not; but our Government will no doubt attend to that part 
of the business. I have merely made a plain narration of facts. 
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[ EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF CONGRESS. } 


Monpay, July 10, 1775. 


‘‘The committee appointed to devise ways and means for put- 
ting the militia in a proper state for the defence of America, brought 
in their report, which was read; and, after debate, referred for fur- 
ther consideration.”’ 


Tuerspvay, July 11, 1775. 


‘‘Qn information that there were two companies of riflemen 
raised in Lancaster instead of one, 
‘¢ Resolved, That both be taken into the Continental service.” 


Fripay, July 14, 1775. 


‘‘The Congress resumed the consideration of the report of the 
Committee on the Militia; and, after debate, the same was referred 
for farther consideration.” 


Monpay, July 17, 1775. 


“A letter from General Schuyler, being laid before Congress, 
was read; and the same being taken into consideration, 

‘* Resolved, That a commissary of stores and provisions be ap- 
pointed for the New York department, during the present cam- 
paign. 

‘Walter Livingston, Esq., chosen to that office. 

‘‘ Resolved, That a deputy quartermaster general be appointed 
for the said department. 

‘Donald Campbell, Esq., elected to that office. 
44 
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‘“‘ Ordered, That D. Campbell have the rank of colonel in the 
army. 

‘‘ Resolved, That a deputy muster master be appointed for the 
said department. 

‘‘Gunning Bedford, Esq., elected to that office. 

** Resolved, That the Convention of New York be desired to 
recommend to General Schuyler, a proper person for a deputy 
adjutant general or brigade major, for the army in the New York 
department.”’ 


Tvespay, July 18, 1775. 


‘The Congress again resumed the consideration of the report 
of the committee for putting the militia into a proper state for the 
defence of America; and the same being debated by paragraphs, 
was agreed to as follows: 

** Resolved, That it be recommended to the inhabitants of the 
United English Colonies in North America, that all able-bodied 
effective men, between sixteen and fifty years of age, in each 
Colony, immediately form themselves into regular companies of 
militia, to consist of one captain, two lieutenants, one ensign, 
four sergeants, four corporals, one clerk, one drummer, one fifer, 
and about sixty-eight privates, 

‘That the officers of each company be chosen by the respective 
companies. 

‘** That each soldier be furnished with a good musket, that will 
carry an ounce ball, with a bayonet, steel ramrod, worm, priming 
wire and brush fitted thereto, a cutting sword or tomahawk, a car- 
tridge box, that will contain twenty-three rounds of cartridges, 
twelve flints, and a knapsack. 

‘‘That the companies be formed into regiments or battalions, 
officered with a colonel, lieutenant colonel, two majors, an adju- 
tant, or quartermaster. 

«That all officers above the rank of a captain, be appointed by 
the respective provincial assemblies or conventions, or in their re- 
cess, by the committees of safety appointed by said assemblies or 
conventions. 

‘‘ That all officers be commissioned by the provincial assemblies 
or conventions, or in their recess, by the committees of safety ap- 

ointed by said assemblies or conventions. 

‘‘That all the militia take proper care to acquire military skill, 
and be well prepared for defence, by being each man provided 
with one pound of good gunpowder, and four pounds of ball, fitted 
to his gun. 

‘That one-fourth part of the militia in every Colony be select- 
ed for minute men, of such persons as are willing to enter into 
this necessary service, formed into companies and battalions, and 
their officers chosen and commissioned as aforesaid, to be ready, 
on the shortest notice, to march to any place where their assist- 
ance may be required, for the defence of their own or a neighbor- 
ing Colony; and as these minute men may eventually be called to 
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action before the whole body of the militia are sufficiently trained, 
it is recommended that a more particular and diligent attention be 
paid to their instruction in military discipline. 

‘That such of the minute men as desire it, be relieved by new 
draughts as aforesaid, from the whole body of the militia, once in 
four months. 

‘ Asthere are some people, who, from religious principles, can- 
not bear arms in any case, this Congress intend no violence to their 
consciences, but earnestly recommend it to them to contribute 
liberally in this time of universal calamity, to the relief of their 
distressed brethren in the several Colonies, and to do all other ser- 
vices to their oppressed country, which they can consistently with 
their religious principles. 

“That it be recommended to the assemblies or conventions in 
the respective Colonies to provide, as soon as possible, sufficient 
stores of amrnunition for their Colonies; also, that they devise pro- 
per means for furnishing with arms, such effective men as are poor 
and unable to furnish themselves. 

“That it be recommended to each Colony to appoint a commit- 
tee of safety, to superintend and direct all matters necessary for 
the security and defence of their respective Colonies, in the recess 
of their assemblies and conventions. 

‘That each Colony, at their own expense, make such provision 
by armed vessels or otherwise, as their respective assemblies, con- 
ventions, or committees of safety shall judge expedient and suit- 
able to their circumstances and situations, for the protection of 
their harbors and navigation on their sea-coasts, against all unlaw- 
ful invasions, attacks, and depredations, from cutters and ships of 
war. 

‘“‘That it be recommended to the makers of arms for the use of 
the militia, that they make good substantial muskets, with barrels 
three feet and a half in length, that will carry an ounce ball, and 
fitted with a good bayonet and steel ramrod, and that the making 
such arms be encouraged in these United Colonies. 

‘“ Where in any Colony a militia is already formed under regu- 
lations approved of by the Convention of such Colony, or by such 
assemblies as are annually elective, we refer to the discretion of 
such convention or assembly, either to adopt the foregoing regu- 
lations in the whole or in part, or to continue their former, as they, 
on consideration of all circumstances, shall think best.’’ 


Wepnespay, July 19, 1775. 


‘‘The President laid before the Congress a letter from the Ge- 
neral, with sundry papers enclosed, which were read and consi- 
dered. Whereupon, 

‘‘ Ordered, That Mr. Wilson apply to the committee of the city 
and liberties of Philadelphia, and request them to make diligent 
inquiry what quantity of duck, Russia sheeting, tow-cloth, osna- 
burgs, and ticklenburgs, can be procured in this city, and make 
return as soon as possible to this Congress. 
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* Resolved, That Joseph Trumbull be commissary general of 
stores and provisions for the army of the United Colonies. 

** Resolved, That the appointment of a quartermaster general, a 
commissary of musters, and a commissary of artillery, be left to 
General Washington. 

‘That General Thomas be appointed first brigadier general in 
the army of the United Colonies, in the room of General Pomeroy, 
who never acted under the commission sent to him, and that Ge- 
neral Thomas’s commission bear the same date that General Pome- 
roy’s did. 

if That it be left to General Washington, if he thinks fit, to ap- 
point three brigade majors, and commission them accordingly. 

‘That a committee of three be appointed to report the method 
of establishing an hospital. 

‘‘The committee chosen are, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Paine, and Mr. 
Middleton. 

‘‘That it be recommended to the Colonies of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to complete 
the deficiencies in the regiments belonging to their respective Co- 
lonies, retained by the General in the continental army before Bos- 
ton. 

‘That it be recommended to the Colony of Rhode Island, to 
complete and send forward to the camp before Boston, as soon as 
possible, the three hundred and sixty men, lately voted by their 
General Assembly. 

‘¢ That it be recommended to the Colony of Connecticut, to com- 
plete and send forward to the camp before Boston, as soon as pos- 


sible, the fourteen hundred men lately voted by their General As- 
sembly.” 


Tuurspay, July 20, 1775.—Half after nine, A. M. 


‘ An express arriving with despatches from General Schuyler: 
the same were read.” 


P. M. 
“The despatches from General Schuyler being taken into con- 
sideration, 
‘‘ Resolved, That General Schuyler be empowered to dispose of 
and employ all the troops in the New York department, in such 


manner as he may think best for the protection and defence of 


these Colonies, the tribes of Indians in friendship and amity with 
us, and most effectually to promote the general interest, still pur- 
suing, if in his power, the former orders from this Congress, and 
subject to the future orders of the Commander-in-chief.” 


Fripay, July 21, 1775. 
‘The Congress then entered upon the consideration of the re- 
port from the Committee of the Whole; and, after some debate, 
‘ Resolved, That such a body of troops be kept up in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, as General Washington shall think necessary, pro- 
vided they do not exceed twenty-two thousand men.” 
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Turspay, July 25, 1775. 


“The committee for that purpose appointed, brought in their 
report for establishing an hospital, which was read. 

‘The committee appointed to consider the ways and means of 
establishing a post, brought in their report, which was read, and 
ordered to be considered to-morrow. 

“The Congress, then, resuming the report of the Committee of 
the Whole, came to the following resolution : 

*¢ Resolved, That a body of forces, not exceeding five thousand, 
be kept up in the New York department, for the purpose of de- 
fending that part of America, and for securing the lakes, and pro- 
tecting the frontiers from incursions or invasions.” 


Wepnespay, July 26, 1775. 


‘ Agreeable to order, the Congress resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee for establishing a post; and the 
same being debated, was agreed to as follows: 

“That a postmaster general be appointed for the United Colo- 
nies, who shall hold his office at Philadelphia, and shall be allowed 
a salary of one thousand dollars per annum for himself, and three 
hundred and forty dollars per annum for a secretary and comptrol- 
ler, with power to appoint such, and so many deputies, as to him 
may seem proper and necessary. 

“That a line of posts be appointed under the direction of the 
postmaster general, from Falmouth, in New England, to Savannah, 
in Georgia, with as many cross posts as he shall think fit. 

‘‘That the allowance to the deputies, in lieu of salary, and all 
contingent expenses, shall be twenty per centum on the sums they 
collect and pay into the general post office annually, when the 
whole is under or not exceeding one thousand dollars, and ten 
per centum for all sums above one thousand dollars a year. 

“That the several deputies account quarterly with the general 
post office, and the postmaster general annually with the conti- 
nental treasurers, when he shall pay into the receipt of the said 
treasurers, the profits of the post office; and if the necessary ex- 
pense of this establishment should exceed the produce of it, the 
deficiency shall be made good by the United Colonies, and paid 
to the postmaster general by the Continental treasurers. 

‘On motion made, Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
postmaster general to establish a weekly post to South Carolina. 

‘* That it be left to the postmaster general to appoint a secretary 
and comptroller. 

“The Congress then proceeded to the election of a postmaster 
general for one year, and until another is appointed by a future 


Congress, when Benjamin Franklin, Esq., was unanimously cho- 
sen.”’ 
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Tuurspay, July 27, 1775. 

“The Congress took into consideration the report of the com- 
mittee on establishing an hospital for the army ; and the same being 
debated, was agreed to, as follows: 

‘* That for the establishment of an hospital for an army, consist- 
ing of twenty thousand men, the following officers and other at- 
tendants be appointed, with the following allowance or pay, viz: 

‘“‘One director general and chief physician, his pay per day, four 
dollars. 

‘Four surgeons, each ditto, one and one-third of a dollar. 

“‘One apothecary, ditto, one and one-third of a dollar. 

‘Twenty surgeons’ mates, each ditto, two-thirds of a dollar. 

‘‘One clerk, ditto, two-thirds of a dollar. 

‘* Two storekeepers, each four dollars per month. 

‘‘One nurse to every ten sick, one-fifteenth of a dollar per day, 
or two dollars per month. 

‘ Laborers occasionally. 


The duty of the above officers. 

‘‘The director to furnish medicines, bedding and all other neces- 
saries, to pay for the same, superintend the whole, and make his 
report to, and receive orders from, the Commander-in-chief. 

‘Surgeons, apothecary, and mates, to visit and attend the sick, 
and the mates to obey the orders of the physicians, surgeons and 
apothecary. 

‘** Matron, to superintend the nurses, bedding, ete. 

‘ Nurses, to attend the sick, and obey the matron’s orders. 

‘Clerk, to keep accounts for the director and storekeepers. 

‘Storekeeper, to receive and deliver the bedding and other ne- 
cessaries by order of the director. 

*« The Congress then proceeded to the election of officers for the 
hospital, when 

“ Benjamin Church was unanimously elected to be director of, 
and physician in, the hospital. 

** Resolved, That the appointment of the four surgeons and the 
apothecary be left to Doctor B. Church. 

‘‘ That the mates be appointed by the surgeons. 

‘‘That the number of mates do not exceed twenty. 

‘That the number be not kept in constant pay, unless the sick 
and wounded should be so numerous as to require the attendance 
of twenty, and to be diminished as circumstances will admit; for 
which purpose the pay is fixed by the day, that they may only re- 
ceive pay for actual service. 

‘That one clerk, two storekeepers, and one nurse to every ten 
sick, be appointed by the director. 

‘‘On motion made, Resolved, That the paymaster give bond, with 
two sureties, in the sum of fifty thousand dollars, for the faithful 
performance of his office. 

‘‘That the bond be made payable to the same persons to whom 
the bonds of the Continental treasurers are payable. 
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«James Warren, Esq., was then unanimously elected paymaster 
general. 

‘“« Resolved, That the paymaster in the New York department 
give bond to the same persons as above directed, with two sure- 
ties, in the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, for the faithful 
performance of his office.’ 


Frivay, July 28, 1775. 


«‘The Congress then proceeded to the election of a paymaster 
for the forces in the New York department, when Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Jr., Esq., was unanimously elected to that office.” 


_._ 


Saturpay, July 29, 1775. 
Y ad, 


‘‘The Congress resumed the consideration of the report from 
the Committee of the Whole, and came to the following resolu- 
tion : 

‘ Resolved, That the pay of the commissary general of musters 
be forty dollars per month. 

‘ Deputy commissary general of stores and provisions, sixty dol- 
lars per do. 

‘Deputy adjutant general, fifty dollars per do. 

‘Deputy muster master general, forty dollars per do. 

‘‘ Brigade major, thirty-three dollars per do. 

‘‘Commissary of artillery, thirty dollars per do. 

** Judge advocate, twenty dollars per do. 

‘Colonel, fifty dollars per do. 

‘* Lieutenant colonel, forty dollars per do. 

‘* Major, thirty-three dollars and one-third per do. 

‘Captain, twenty dollars per do. 

‘‘ Lieutenant, thirteen dollars and one-third per do. 

‘* Ensign, ten dollars per do. 

‘Sergeant, eight dollars per do. 

‘Corporal, drummer, and fifer, each seven dollars and one-third 
per do. 

‘“‘ Private, six dollars and two-thirds per do. 

** Adjutant, eighteen dollars and one-third per do. 

‘* Quartermaster, eighteen dollars and one-third per do. 

‘Chaplain, twenty dollars per do. 

‘That the pay of the light infantry be the same as that in the 
regiment, from a captain to a private, both inclusive. 

‘‘That in the artillery, the pay of a captain be twenty-six dol- 
lars and two-thirds per month. 

‘Captain lieutenant, twenty dollars per do. 

‘‘ Lieutenants, first and second, eighteen dollars and one-third 
per do. 

‘‘ Lieutenant fireworker, thirteen dollars and one-third per do. 

‘Sergeant, eight dollars and one-third per do. 

‘Corporal, seven dollars and a half per do. 

‘‘ Bombardier, seven dollars per do. 

‘* Matros, six dollars and five-sixths of a dollar per do. 
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“That the appointment of provost marshal, wagon master, and 
master carpenter, be left to the Commander-in-chief of the army, 
who is to fix their pay, having regard to the pay they receive in the 
ministerial army, and the proportion that the pay of the officers in 
said army bears to the pay of our officers. 

‘William Tuder, Esq., was elected judge advocate of the army. 

‘‘ Resolved, That the paymaster general, commissary general, 
quartermaster general, and every of their deputies, shall take an 
oath, truly and faithfully to discharge the duties of their respective 
stations.” 


Tuurspay, September 14, 1775. 


** Resolved, That Edward Fiemming, Esq., be appointed deputy 
adjutant general for the army in the New York or northern depart- 
ment, with the rank of a colonel, and that the President make out 
a commission for him accordingly, and forward the same the first 
opportunity. 

‘« Resolved, That the President forward to General Schuyler four 
hundred blank commissions, for the officers in his army, to be by 
him filled up, agreeable to the order of Congress. 

** Resolved, That Samuel Stringer, Esq., be appointed director 
of the hospital, and chief physician and surgeon for the army in 
the northern department. 

‘That the pay of the said Samuel Stringer, as director, physi- 
cian, and surgeon, be four dollars per day. 

‘¢ Resolved, That Mr. Gridley have a commission as a colonel of 
the artillery.” 


Tuurspay, September 21, 1775. 


‘* Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, to take into 
consideration the memorial of the commissary general, and report 
their opinion on the best means of supplying the army with pro- 
visions.” 


Saturpay, September 23, 1775. 


‘“« Resolved, That a committee be appointed to purchase a quan- 
tity of woollen goods for the use of the army, to the amount of 
five thousand pounds sterling. 

‘That the said goods, when bought, be placed in the hands of 
the quartermasters general of the Continental armies, and that the 
same be by them sold out to the private soldiers of said armies, at 
prime cost and charges, including a commission of five per centum 
to the said quartermasters general, for their trouble.”’ 


Wepnespay, September 27, 1775. 


‘The Committee of Claims applied to the Congress for advice 
how to charge sundry accounts; and the same being taken into 
consideration, 

‘“« Resolved, That the expense of kettles, canteens, and spoons, 
supplied to the soldiers, be charged to the Continent.”’ 
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Fripay, September 29, 1775. 


“ Resolved, That a committee of three members be appointed, 
to repair immediately to the camp at Cambridge, to confer with 
General Washington, and with the Governor of Connecticut, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Rhode Island, the Council of Massachusetts, 
and the President of the Convention of New Hampshire, and such 
other persons as to the said committee shall seem proper, touch- 
ing the most effectual method of continuing, supporting, and regu- 
lating a Continental army. 


Monpay, October 2, 1775. 


« Resolved, That where the word month is used, the Congress 
means calendar month, by which the pay of the men in the service 
“ > of the Continent is to be regulated. 
| “ Resolved, That the pay of the second lieutenants in the march- 
ing regiments be the same as that of the first lieutenants.” 


Tuespay, October 3, 1775. 
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** Resolved, That the commissary general contract for such quan- 
tities of beef and pork as may be thought proper by the General, 
and have the same salted up in convenient houses near the camp, 
according to his scheme recommended by the General to the con- 
sideration of the Congress. 

“ Resolved, That the committee appointed to repair to the camp, 
do confer with Mr. Rittenhouse, and inquire of him whether he 
apprehends he can be of service to the Continent as an engineer; 
and, if he can, to engage him, and desire he would, with all con- 
venient speed, repair to the camp.’ 





REMINISCENCE OF A CRUISE. 


*““Who would not brave the battle, fire, the wreck, 
‘“*To move the monarch of her peopled deck.”— Byron’s Corsair. 


I have the most exalted ideas of what a vessel of war ought to 
be; but never have I read in novel, or pietured in imagination, any 
thing that came so near the beau ideal of a perfect and well dis- 
ciplined ship as the D seventy-four, in 1829. She was per- 
fection itself; with a young and efficient set of officers, and nine 
hundred brave, hardy seamen, who had only to be told such was 
the people’s will and there’s the foe, their only care would be how 
to kill twa at a blow. 

We had been cruising off Cape de Gatt for three months, had 
been on an allowance of water for some time, and all knew that 
before long we — have to bear up for some port or other to 
(he) 
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* Resolved, That Joseph Trumbull be commissary general of 
stores and provisions for the army of the United Colonies. 

** Resolved, ‘That the appointment of a quartermaster general, a 
commissary of musters, and a commissary of artillery, be left to 
General Washington. 

‘*That General Thomas be appointed first brigadier general in 
the army of the United Colonies, in the room of General Pomeroy, 
who never acted under the commission sent to him, and that Ge- 
neral Thomas’s commission bear the same date that General Pome- 
roy’s did. 

“That it be left to General Washington, if he thinks fit, to ap- 
point three brigade majors, and commission them accordingly. 

“That a committee of three be appointed to report the method 
of establishing an hospital. 


‘‘The committee chosen are, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Paine, and Mr. 
Middleton. 

‘That it be recommended to the Colonies of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to complete 
the deficiencies in the regiments belonging to their respective Co- 
lonies, retained by the General in the continental army before Bos- 
ton. 

“That it be recommended to the Colony of Rhode Island, to 
complete and send forward to the camp before Boston, as soon as 
possible, the three hundred and sixty men, lately voted by their 
General Assembly. 

‘« That it be recommended to the Colony of Connecticut, to com- 
plete and send forward to the camp before Boston, as soon as pos- 


sible, the fourteen hundred men lately voted by their General As- 
sembly.” 


Tuurspay, July 20, 1775.—Half after nine, A. M. 


“An express arriving with despatches from General Schuyler: 
the same were read.” 
P. M. 


«The despatches from General Schuyler being taken into con- 
sideration, 


‘¢ Resolved, That General Schuyler be empowered to dispose of 
and employ all the troops in the New York department, in such 


manner as he may think best for the protection and defence of 


these Colonies, the tribes of Indians in friendship and amity with 
us, and most effectually to promote the general interest, still pur- 


suing, if in his power, the former orders from this Congress, and 
subject to the future orders of the Commander-in-chief.”’ 


Frivay, July 21, 1775. 


“The Congress then entered upon the consideration of the re- 
port from the Committee of the Whole; and, after some debate, 

“ Resolved, That such a body of troops be kept up in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, as General Washington shall think necessary, pro- 
vided they do not exceed twenty-two thousand men.”’ 
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Turspay, July 25, 1775. 


‘‘The committee for that purpose appointed, brought in their 
report for establishing an hospital, which was read. 

“The committee appointed to consider the ways and means of 
establishing a post, brought in their report, which was read, and 
ordered to be considered to-morrow. 

‘The Congress, then, resuming the report of the Committee of 
the Whole, came to the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That a body of forces, not exceeding five thousand, 
be kept up in the New York department, for the purpose of de- 
fending that part of America, and for securing the lakes, and pro- 
tecting the frontiers from incursions or invasions.” 


Wepnespay, July 26, 1775. 


‘* Agreeable to order, the Congress resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee for establishing a post; and the 
same being debated, was agreed to as follows: 

‘That a postmaster general be appointed for the United Colo- 
nies, who shall hold his office at Philadelphia, and shall be allowed 
a salary of one thousand dollars per annum for himself, and three 
hundred and forty dollars per annum for a secretary and comptrol- 
ler, with power to appoint such, and so many deputies, as to him 
may seem proper and necessary. 

‘That a line of posts be appointed under the direction of the 
postmaster general, from Falmouth, in New England, to Savannah, 
in Georgia, with as many cross posts as he shall think fit. 

‘That the allowance to the deputies, in lieu of salary, and all 
contingent expenses, shall be twenty per centum on the sums they 
collect and pay into the general post office annually, when the 
whole is under or not exceeding one thousand dollars, and ten 
per centum for all sums above one thousand dollars a year. 

‘That the several deputies account quarterly with the general 
post office, and the postmaster general annually with the conti- 
nental treasurers, when he shall pay into the receipt of the said 
treasurers, the profits of the post office; and if the necessary ex- 
pense of this establishment should exceed the produce of it, the 
deficiency shall be made good by the United Colonies, and paid 
to the postmaster general by the Continental treasurers. 

“On motion made, Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
postmaster general to establish a weekly post to South Carolina. 

‘“‘ That it be left to the postmaster general to appoint a secretary 
and comptroller. 

“The Congress then proceeded to the election of a postmaster 
general for one year, and until another is appointed by a future 


Congress, when Benjamin Franklin, Esq., was unanimously cho- 
sen.” 
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Tuurspay, July 27, 1775. 

“The Congress took into consideration the report of the com- 
mittee on establishing an hospital for the army ; and the same being 
debated, was agreed to, as follows: 

‘* That for the establishment of an hospital for an army, consist- 
ing of twenty thousand men, the following officers and other at- 
tendants be appointed, with the following allowance or pay, viz: 

‘One director general and chief physician, his pay per day, four 
dollars. 

‘“‘ Four surgeons, each ditto, one and one-third of a dollar. 

“*One apothecary, ditto, one and one-third of a dollar. 

‘* Twenty surgeons’ mates, each ditto, two-thirds of a dollar. 

‘‘One clerk, ditto, two-thirds of a dollar. 

‘Two storekeepers, each four dollars per month. + > 

‘One nurse to every ten sick, one-fifteenth of a dollar per day, 
or two dollars per month. 

‘‘ Laborers occasionally. 


The duty of the above officers. 


‘‘The director to furnish medicines, bedding and all other neces- 
saries, to pay for the same, superintend the whole, and make his 
report to, and receive orders from, the Commander-in-chief. | 

‘Surgeons, apothecary, and mates, to visit and attend the sick, = 
and the mates to obey the orders of the physicians, surgeons and 
apothecary. 

‘* Matron, to superintend the nurses, bedding, ete. 

‘‘ Nurses, to attend the sick, and obey the matron’s orders. 

«Clerk, to keep accounts for the director and storekeepers. 

‘Storekeeper, to receive and deliver the bedding and other ne- 
cessaries by order of the director. 

‘« The Congress then proceeded to the election of officers for the 
hospital, when 

“ Benjamin Church was unanimously elected to be director of, 
and physician in, the hospital. 

« Resolved, That the appointment of the four surgeons and the 
apothecary be left to Doctor B. Church. 

“ That the mates be appointed by the surgeons. 

‘That the number of mates do not exceed twenty. 

‘‘That the number be not kept in constant pay, unless the sick 
and wounded should be so numerous as to require the attendance 
of twenty, and to be diminished as circumstances will admit; for 
which purpose the pay is fixed by the day, that they may ouly re- 
ceive pay for actual service. 

«That one clerk, two storekeepers, and one nurse to every ten 
sick, be appointed by the director. 

‘On motion made, Resolved, That the paymaster give bond, with 
two sureties, in the sum of fifty thousand dollars, for the faithful 

erformance of his office. 

‘That the bond be made payable to the same persons to whom 
the bonds of the Continental treasurers are payable. 
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“ James Warren, Esq., was then unanimously elected paymaster 
general. 

‘« Resolved, That the paymaster in the New York department 
give bond to the same persons as above directed, with two sure- 
ties, in the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, for the faithful 
performance of his office.”’ 


Fripay, July 28, 1775. 


‘‘The Congress then proceeded to the election of a paymaster 
for the forces in the New York department, when Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Jr., Esq., was unanimously elected to that office.”’ 


Satrurpay, July 29, 1775. 


‘‘The Congress resumed the consideration of the report from 
the Committee of the Whole, and came to the following resolu- 
tion : 

** Resolved, That the pay of the commissary general of musters 
be forty dollars per month. 

‘Deputy commissary general of stores and provisions, sixty dol- 
lars per do. 

‘Deputy adjutant general, fifty dollars per do. 

‘‘ Deputy muster master general, forty dollars per do. 

‘‘ Brigade major, thirty-three dollars per do. 

‘‘Commissary of artillery, thirty dollars per do. 

“ Judge advocate, twenty dollars per do. 

‘Colonel, fifty dollars per do. 

‘* Lieutenant colonel, forty dollars per do. 

** Major, thirty-three dollars and one-third per do. 

‘Captain, twenty dollars per do. 

‘‘ Lieutenant, thirteen dollars and one-third per do. 

‘* Ensign, ten dollars per do. 

‘*Sergeant, eight dollars per do. 

‘Corporal, drummer, and fifer, each seven dollars and one-third 
per do. 

‘** Private, six dollars and two-thirds per do. 

** Adjutant, eighteen dollars and one-third per do. 

‘* Quartermaster, eighteen dollars and one-third per do. 

‘Chaplain, twenty dollars per do. 

‘That the pay of the light infantry be the same as that in the 
regiment, from a captain to a private, both inclusive. 

‘That in the artillery, the pay of a captain be twenty-six dol- 
lars and two-thirds per month. 

‘Captain lieutenant, twenty dollars per do. 

‘‘ Lieutenants, first and second, eighteen dollars and one-third 
per do. 

‘‘ Lieutenant fireworker, thirteen dollars and one-third per do. 

‘Sergeant, eight dollars and one-third per do. 

‘‘Corporal, seven dollars and a half per do. 

‘‘ Bombardier, seven dollars per do. 

‘* Matros, six dollars and five-sixths of a dollar per do. 
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“That the appointment of provost marshal, wagon master, and 
master carpenter, be left to the Commander-in-chief of the army, 
who is to fix their pay, having regard to the pay they receive in the 
ministerial army, and the proportion that the pay of the officers in 
said army bears to the pay of our officers. 

“William Tuder, Esq., was elected judge advocate of the army. 

“‘ Resolved, That the paymaster general, commissary general, 
quartermaster general, and every of their deputies, shall take an 
oath, truly and faithfully to discharge the duties of their respective 
stations.” 


Tuurspay, September 14, 1775. 


** Resolved, That Edward Fiemming, Esq., be appointed deputy 
adjutant general for the army in the New York or northern depart- “> 
ment, with the rank of a colonel, and that the President make out 
a commission for him accordingly, and forward the same the first Z 
opportunity. "4 


* Resolved, That the President forward to General Schuyler four 4 
hundred blank commissions, for the officers in his army, to be by $ 


him filled up, agreeable to the order of Congress. 
“ Resolved, That Samuel Stringer, Esq., be appointed director 
of the hospital, and chief physician and surgeon for the army in | 
the northern department. . 
‘‘That the pay of the said Samuel Stringer, as director, physi- 
cian, and surgeon, be four dollars per day. 
‘* Resolved, That Mr. Gridley have a commission as a colonel of 
the artillery.’ 


Tuurspay, September 21, 1775. 


‘* Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, to take into 
consideration the memorial of the commissary general, and report 
their opinion on the best means of supplying the army with pro- 
visions.” 





Saturpay, September 23, 1775. 


‘“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to purchase a quan- 
tity of woollen goods for the use of the army, to the amount of 
five thousand pounds sterling. 

‘That the said goods, when bought, be placed in the hands of 
the quartermasters general of the Continental armies, and that the 
same be by them sold out to the private soldiers of said armies, at 
prime cost and charges, including a commission of five per centum 
to the said quartermasters general, for their trouble.”’ 





Wepnespay, September 27, 1775. 


‘*The Committee of Claims applied to the Congress for advice 
how to charge sundry accounts; and the same being taken into 
consideration, 

‘“ Resolved, That the expense of kettles, canteens, and spoons, 
supplied to the soldiers, be charged to the Continent.” 
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Frivay, September 29, 1775. 


“ Resolved, That a committee of three members be appointed, 
to repair immediately to the camp at Cambridge, to confer with 
General Washington, and with the Governor of Connecticut, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Rhode Island, the Council of Massachusetts, 
and the President of the Convention of New Hampshire, and such 
other persons as to the said committee shall seem proper, touch- 
ing the most effectual method of continuing, supporting, and regu- 


lating a Continental army.” 
Monpay, October 2, 1775. 

** Resolved, That where the word month is used, the Congress 
means calendar month, by which the pay of the men in the service 
of the Continent is to be regulated. 

“* Resolved, That the pay of the second lieutenants in the march- 
ing regiments be the same as that of the first lieutenants.” 

Turspay, October 3, 1775. 

** Resolved, 'That the commissary general contract for such quan- 
tities of beef and pork as may be thought proper by the General, 
and have the same salted up in convenient houses near the camp, 
according to his scheme recommended by the General to the con- 
sideration of the Congress. 

‘* Resolved, That the committee appointed to repair to the camp, 
do confer with Mr. Rittenhouse, and inquire of him whether he 
apprehends he can be of service to the Continent as an engineer; 
and, if he can, to engage him, and desire he would, with all con- 
venient speed, repair to the camp.”’ 





REMINISCENCE OF A CRUISE. 


** Who would not brave the battle, fire, the wreck, 
‘*To move the monarch of her peopled deck.”—Byron’s Corsair. 


I have the most exalted ideas of what a vessel of war ought to 
be; but never have I read in novel, or pietured in imagination, any 
thing that came so near the beau ideal of a perfect and well-dis- 
ciplined ship as the D seventy-four, in 1829. She was per- 
fection itself; with a young and eflicient set of officers, and nine 
hundred brave, hardy seamen, who had only to be told such was 
the people’s will and there’s the foe, their only care would be how 
to kill twa at a blow. 

We had been cruising off Cape de Gatt for three months, had 
been on an allowance of water for some time, and all knew that 
before long we — have to bear up for some port or other to 
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get a supply of that article; but, where that would be, was the 
question; for none could divine, unless he had been gifted with 
the means of looking into futurity, as the Commodore kept those 
things to himself. 

On the morning of the 28th of July, Lieutenant (now Captain ) 
M was ordered by the Commodore, who was in ill health at 
the time, to have the ship easterly; and, as the wind was fair, the 
ship that had been laying to under single-reefed topsails and the 
main to the mast, was in seven minutes seen gliding through the 
water under royals and top-gallant studding-sails. The wind be- 
came light, and we were still in ignorance as to our destination. 
On the afternoon of the second day, we were off the harbor of 
Carthagena; all hands were called ‘to bring ship to anchor,” and 
conjectures were at anend. Every officer and man flew to his 
station to execute the orders of the experienced and active first 
lieutenant. The first given was, ‘‘clear away a gun—run up the 
jack—fire;”’ and the deafening voice of a forty-two-pounder told 
our want. A pilot immediately came off; salutes were exchanged 
with the town; the ship was moored; top-gallant and royal yards 
sent down; and the boats got out. The next morning was a gene- 
ral ‘holy stone,”’ and the officers went on shore; I also went, but 
I cannot say a word about the beauties of the place; the lovers 
of Italian skies and scenery may drop the paper, as there is no- 
thing in it to interest them: those of my own profession may pro- 
ceed, for this is intended for them. Have you ever visited Cartha- 
gena? If you have, you will not easily forget it, more especially 
if you love a black eye, a pretty foot, or neat ankle, and a soul 
warm as their sunny climes. 

On the Ist of August we were employed watering ship: the Go- 
vernor and staff visited her: their martial appearance would have 
led us to think favorably of their conduct on the battle-field; but, 
alas! the days of chivalry are past in Spain. The day ended with 
an eternal turning out of the guard and firing salutes, which drew 
crowds of people to the beach, as the report of the thirty-two- 
pounders boomed across the bay, rippling the waters of its glassy 
bosom by the concussions. 

On the third day, visiters flocked from the interior, like migra- 
tory birds; and had we, at four P. M., got underway with what 
we had on board and proceeded to sea, the rape of the Sabines 
would have been chiid’s play to our feat. Never, in the days of 
Romulus, did Rome contain half the beauty that the wooden walls 
of the D did, on the 3d of August, 1829. We had every 
thing to gratify and amuse them; the ward-room table was covered 
with every delicacy of the clime and season; and choice wines of 
rare vintage compensated the proud Spaniards for the trouble of 
gallanting the ladies on board, which to them is always an une 
pleasant task, though to us the quintessence of happiness. 

I seldom flatter, and never any of my own sex; but a finer set 
of officers are rarely met with than what were then on board. 
The first luff was an exceedingly active man, and notwithstand- 
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ing his complicated duties at the time, found leisure enough to 
compliment the married ladies on their good looks, or that of their 
daughters, or something equally pleasing to female ears. The se- 
cond luff was officer of the deck. The third was indisposed, and 
retired like a monk to his cell, after vespers; he was in love at the 
time, and all the black eyes in Spain would not have winked him 
outofasmile. The fourth, a clever, intelligent, gentlemanly ofh- 
cer, spoke French to the gentlemen, Spanish to the ladies, and 
Italian to their daughters. The fifth, a splinter of one of the 
pillars of the navy, and in the strict sense of the word a lady’s 
man; the number of female hearts that he has held in train, ex- 
ceeds by far the rattlings that I have seized on: the woman that 
draws him in the lottery of marriage will have a prize. The sixth— 
come along, ‘‘Ned;” let me drag you before the reader by the 
button of the coat: to look at him, and restrain your risible facul- 
ties, was impossible; the merriest fellow that ever set a steerage 
or a ward-room in a roar; he could not speak a word of any lan- 
guage but his mother tongue, and yet, with looks and gestures, he 
could convey more to the heart of a woman in five minutes, than 
some in possession of the language would in an hour. A remark 
of the Governor’s lady will justify this assertion. The fourth lieu- 
tenant undertook to interpret a set speech of his to the lady in 
question, who declared that the immortal Cervantes was not more 
easily understood. ‘The seventh, the scientific and accomplished 
G , was a handsome fellow, spoke to a lady with all that ease 
that immediately initiated him into her good graces, and showed 
that good society and he had been shipmates. The eighth had not 
read Ovid’s Art of Love for nothing. 

The main deck was screened off with flags; the band, dressed 
in their splendid uniforms, were playing the choicest airs of favor- 
ite composers, and the ship had, in every part, the appearance of 
a ball-room. The ladies and officers were tacking, and veering, 
and box-hauling, on what is called the “light fantastic toe,’ which 
the following order, sent by the cabin orderly, put a stop to: “I 
believe our worthless baixl to be the cause of so many visiters.”’ 
The hint was taken, and the n 1UsiC ceased; but it did not interrupt 
the harmony of the ship. The decks were crowded to suffocation ; 
and the first luff, to prevent the men from running against the 
visiters, ordered the hoisting in of the water to cease for half an 
hour; but it was countermanded by another order: ‘*The work of 
the ship must not be stopped, if we are to be visited by the royal 
family.’ Shortly after. the ship was reported filled with water, and 





the following order clapped a stopper on all revelry: ‘ You will 
unship the side-ladder, get in the boats, pass the messenger, and 
prepare the ship for sea.” ‘The old gunner, who cared no more 
for a woman than he did for a Spanish Senta Maria, was elbowing 
every person out of his way. The first luff slowed the visiters 


fifteen minutes to cut and run, and the master-at-arms was busy 
clearing his premises (7. e. the berth deck, ) of the more homely- 
looking part. At last they were all gone, except the Governor's 
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family, and some twenty or thirty ladies in the ward-room. The 
fifteen minutes had expired, the yard whip was fastened to the side- 
ladder, and in a second the side was as bare as my chin was fifteen 
years ago. A chair was rigged, to whip the ladies over the side 
like water casks. Several ladies had in this manner been trans- 
ported into the boats alongside, where the seventh luff was ready 
to hand them to their seats: one, more tiny, more Jovely, more 
gay, and more enchanting than the rest, was so excited at seeing 
herself suspended from the main yard over the hammock netting, 
and fifty feet from the water, that she * * * Reader, I must 
not, [ dare not, and I will not tell you what she did; perhaps Lieu- 
tenant G may. 

Four o’clock next morning found us under a cloud of sail, and 
two days shifted the scene to Malaga, where, for the present, you 
must leave me; and whether you next find me basking under the 
sunny sky of Italy, the burning sun of the West Indies, or the 
more lovely clime of Brazil, or my blood be frozen by a winter’s 
stay in New York, will, in a great measure, depend upon your 
suffrage. 











A HEROIC ACT. 


It is a delightful task to contemplate acts of devoted heroism, 
of disinterested zeal, or of extraordinary efforts for the protection or 
preservation of others, where no sordid motives can be imagined to 
have led to these acts ; and whenthey are performed by men in hum- 
ble circumstances, who can have no expectation of being enrolled 
on Fame’s high temple, our admiration is rather heightened than 
diminished. From men of elevated station, of wealth, or of influ- 
ence, we may look for occasional manifestations of liberality or of 
beneficence, for it costs them little. 

The incident about to be related is one out of perhaps thousands, 
of a similar kind, which have been witnessed in men, who could 
have looked for no other reward than an approving conscience, 
and the satisfaction of having rescued their fellow beings from dan- 
ger and from death. . sy . 

In the month of July or August, 1S08, a boat, containing Sail- 
ingmaster Brown, Midshipman (now Captain) T. ApC. Jones, and 
seven men, belonging to gun-boat number twenty-two, on the New 
Orleans station, in attempting to pass to sea from Lake Barrataria, 
through the pass of Grand Terre, on an expedition after pirates, 
filled in the surf on the bar and sunk, more than two miles from 
land and beyond the reach of human assistance, as that part of the 
coast was then uninhabited, and frequented only by pirates and 
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smugglers. Either after or while sinking to the bottom, the boat 
fortunately capsized, whereby the ballast, arms and provisions were 
thrown out, and she again rose to the surface. The whole crew 
succeeded in gaining her bottom, but it was soon discovered that 
their weight was more than she could buoy up, and the current was 
fast drifting them out to sea. 

Sailingmaster Brown, one of the crew named Tuomas B. Par- 
SONS, and another whose name is not know n, all expert swimmers, 
each ‘grasped an oar ~“ struck for the shore. Parsons was the first 
who gained a footing, leaving Mr. Brown far behind and nearly 
exhausted ; as soon as he divested himself of his wet clothes, Par- 
sons returned to the angry waves just in time to save his comman- 
der, Brown, who could no longer sustain himself without assistance. 
A second time Parsons reached land in safety, bearing the almost 
lifeless body of Brown. After resting a brief space to take breath, 
Parsons once more committed himself to the unsubdued billows, 
with nothing but a piece of plank to aid him, in the forlorn hope of 
rescuing seven fellow-beings from the jaws of death. Although he 
must have ‘hoped against hope,’ yet his unparalleled exertions 
were crowned with complete success, all having ultimately reach- 
ed the shore without any permanent injury, after having been more 
than five hours in the water. The extraordinary and heroic ef- 
forts of Parsons, their benefactor and preserver, however, brought 
on an internal rupture, in consequence of which he was taken to 
the New Orleans hospital, then under the charge of Dr. Wells, and 
it is presumed so far recovered as to be able to return to duty, or 
support himself by his profession. He has latterly resided in Port- 
land, Maine, where he has a large family to maintain, but being 
poor and suffering much in his old age from the i injuries sustained 
on the occasion here referred to, he has applied for a pension, which 
there is not much doubt of his obtaining. May the remainder of 
his days be passed in comfort, surrounded by his family, bearing 
the grateful recollections and friends ship of his surviv ing shipmates, 
soothed by the consolation of having performed his duty here, and 
with a confident hope of attaining a more perfect and enduring re- 
ward hereafter. 


An Acep Crart.—We are informed that the Levant, which 
was recently wrecked at Dennis, was froin seventy-five to one hun- 
dred years old. She was originally a Danish gun brig, taken by 
the English in the year 1800, and was then known to be. more than 
forty years old. About twenty-five years ago, she was repaired at 
Salem, and her ceiling plank, which were originally from three to 
four inches thick, were taken out, and were found to be worn, be- 
tween the*timbers, by the w ashing of the water and sand between 
them, to the thickness of only an inch in many places. Several 
pieces of the plank are still preserved, and we are told may be seen 


at any time in one of the insurance offices of Salem.—Barnstable 
( Mass.) Patriot. 


New Port, Ky. 








TRIBUTE OF RESPECT 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


BRIGADIER GENERAL HENRY LEAVENWORTH, U.S. ARMY. 


Near Washita’s wild, lonely side, 
Close by the setting sun, 

A warrior chief, in glory’s pride, 
His earthly course had run. 


A mournful group had there just laid 
Their leader on his bed; 

Each soldier spent his utmost aid, 
To raise that drooping head. 


But, death had placed his icy hand 
On that loved, honor’d brow; 

Far from his own, his kindred land, 
He meets th’ all-conquering foe. 


No tender partner’s gentle voice 
To soothe his anxious care; 

Nor she, who made his heart rejoice, 
Her sympathies could share. 


May the bereav’d, the lonely heart, 
Since life’s high charm is broken, 

Find comfort in that ‘ better part,” 
Heaven’s blessed, kindest token. 


Conductor of the fatherless! 
Whose mighty arm can save, 
Oh, wipe away the orphan’s tears 

Shed o’er a father’s grave. 


Thou, who dost clothe the lily fair, 
And guides the gentle lamb, 

Be her protector every where, 
And all her sorrows calm. 


They’ve borne him from his place of rest, 
From where his spirit left him; 

And placed upon his manly breast, 
His kindred earth around him. 


They’ve borne him from the hunter’s home, 
The Red Man’s forest shade ; 

And, in his native, peaceful tomb, 
His own brave heart is laid. 


Tread lightly on his honor’d grave ; 
Speak loudly of his fame: 

Long may his country’s banner wave, 
O’er his unsullied name. 














— 











[ FROM THE RICHMOND ENQUIRER. } 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LAST WAR. 


MAJOR GENERAL SCOTT. 
Extract of a Letter from Washington, 9th April, 1835. 


Our countryman, General Scott, left here this morning for his 
head quarters in New York. He has been very laboriously en- 
gaged here, for the last two weeks, in discussing and explaining, 
before a Board of Officers, his system of discipline for the army of 
the United States, which he has prepared with great care, in obe- 
dience to a resolution of Congress passed the session before the 
last. The work, of itself I am informed, will do him much honor, 
and will add greatly to his military fame. He has been laboriously 
employed in preparing it, for the last fifteen or eighteen months, 
and has brought into it many valuable principles from the French, 
Russian, German, and Prussian authors, as well as from the En- 
glish. It was unanimously sanctioned by the distinguished Board 
of Officers to whom it was submitted, without any alteration. 
Among these officers were General Macomb, the commander-in- 
chief of the army, General Jesup, General Towson, General Roger 
Jones, General Gibson, General Fenwick, General Wool, and 
Colonel Croghan. ‘That his military work, consisting of three 
volumes, should have met with the unanimous approbation of such 
men, could not have been otherwise than extremely gratifying to 
him. 

That it would have been well done, is what every one expected; 
for what work, as a soldier, did ever Scott undertake, that was not 
well performed? His gallant comrades, composing this Board, who 
have seen him so often in trying circumstances, when his military 
skill and talents were fully tested, can answer the question. His 
work, at Chippewa, never was surpassed in style, on this conti- 
nent; or that of Bridgewater, in the heroic energy with which the 
business of the evening was despatched. The first, you recollect, 
was performed in an open field, on an extensive plain, under a 
clear, bright sun, in July. It was a fair, open field fight, of two 
highly disciplined armies, led on by as gallant officers, on both 
sides, as ever appeared upon the field of battle. The skilful mili- 
tary movements of Scott, upon this plain, united to the heroic 
courage of his officers and men, whom he had himself disciplined 
and drilled and prepared for battle, achieved this brilliant victory 
over superior numbers. 

‘Such was the battle of Chippewa, (says his biographer, ) as it 
appeared to the eye of a scientific soldier. But we have heard it 
described by others who viewed it with an unpractised and less 
military eye, as one of the most brilliant spectacles which could 
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well be conceived. The day was clear and bright, the sun still 
high in the heavens; the plain such as might have been selected 
for a parade or a tournament; the troops on both sides, though 
not numerous, admirably disciplined; the Generals leading on their 
columns in person; the glitter of the arms in the sun, the precision 
and distinctness of every movement, were all calculated to carry 
the mind back to the scenes of ancient story or poetry—to the 
plains of Latium or of Troy, and all those recollections which fill 
the imagination with imazes of personal heroism and romantic 
valor.” 

This victory was achieved, be it remembered, over British troops, 
highly disciplined and superior in numbers to those commanded 
by Scott, of more than one-third. This fact was fully and satis- 
factorily ascertained after the battle. ‘It was attended with the 
most important consequences. It gave to the army a confidence 
in their own skill and prowess, and dissipated at once the dread 
which had been inspired by the military reputation of their veteran 
antagonists. It was to the army what the victory of Captain Hull 
had been to the navy: and the confidence which it thus inspired 
was surely most justly founded, for every man felt that the victory 
had been gained by superior skill and discipline: it was not the 
fruit of any accidental mistake-or confusion in the enemy’s army; 
or of one of those moments of temporary panic on one side, or 
excitement on the other, which sometimes gives a victery to irre- 
gular courage over veteran and disciplined valor.” 

In his official report, General Scott says of this gallant brigade, 
‘that every man and of every grade evinced an ability to meet 
even a greater shock than that encountered, with like success. 
This was most conspicuous in the very crisis of the action. Con- 
duct universally good leaves little room for discrimination. To 
mention them in the order of their rank, (I know of no other in 
this case, ) Majors Jesup, Leavenworth, and McNeil, and Captain 
Towson, deserve every thing which conspicuous skill and gallan- 
try can hope from a grateful country.’ 

“To have formed his troops,’ says the writer above alluded to, 
‘tat once to such uniformity of excellence—to have as it were 
struck out at a heat, such perfection of discipline, is a degree of 
military merit which can gain no lustre from the eulogium of ‘the 
book-learned theorist.’ When this talent is united to personal 
courage, and with that presence of mind and quickness of per- 
ception and decision, which enable their possessor to wield at will 
the weapons he has thus formed, there is nothing wanting to com- 
plete the character of an accomplished General.’ 

The inspiring effects of this victory to the American troops, was 
twenty days afterwards most gloriously displayed in the celebrated 
and most bloody battle of Bridgewater, in which Scott lost in 
killed and wounded, nearly one- half his brigade; and, after having 
two horses killed under him, was most severely wounded himself, 
and was carried off the field streaming with blood. He was shot 
through the shoulder with a musket ball about ten o’clock at night, 
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just before the final close of the action. The battle commenced 
about a half an hour before sunset, and was fought principally by 
a bright moonlight, within sound of the great falls of Niagara. 
The heroic courage displayed by the troops on both sides tn : this 
desperate and sanguinary conflict—the roar of artillery mingling 
with that of the magnificent cataract—the time in the evening 
when the battle was fought, all united to make it a scene more 
highly calculated to inspire feelings of the moral sublime, than 
almost any other that we can bring before our imaginations. The 
following is the interesting account given of it by the accomplish- 
ed writer before alluded to. After describing the previous move- 
ments of the army, he proceeds: “ Notwithstanding their superi- 
ority of numbers, General Scott resolved on an attack: waiting 
only to communicate this information to the commanding General, 
he advanced upon them, and by the time the message had been 
delivered, the action had been commenced, and had already be- 
come close and gencral some time before the remainder of the 
division had crossed the Chippewa.” 

‘‘The enemy had already fifteen hundred men in line; the re- 
mainder of Drummond’s army were on the march from Fort George, 
and arrived successively at intervals of fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Of the line in view, the left rested on the road, between which and 
the river there was a space of no great breadth, covered by woods. 
Major Jesup, sustained by Colonel Brady, was ordered to pene- 
trate this wood, and to turn the enemy’s left wing. The action 
now opened in front on the part of Scott’s artillery and his two 
remaining battalions. The dragoons were not engaged on either 
side. The enemy, finding that he far outflanked on his right, threw 
forward two battalions to take our army on the left. These were 
promptly beaten out of the field. At the same moment the action 
was desperately contested in front by Towson and Colonel Brady, 
whilst Jesup completely succeeded in turning the enemy’s left, 
taking prisoner Major General Riall and several other officers on 
the rear, and then charged back through the enemy’s line, cutting 
off a portion of that wing, and showing himself again to his own 
army in a blaze of fire. ‘The action, which had commenced half 
an hour before sunset, had now lasted until about half after eight. 
The enemy’s right wing had been beaten out of the field, his left 
turned and cut off; his centre alone remained firm, resting on a 
height considerably above the general elevation of the ridge, and 
supported by nine pieces of artillery. But, fresh battalions were 
joining the enemy every instant from below. Such was the state 
of the action when Major General Brown arrived with the reserve 
after the battle had thus raged for an hour and forty minutes. The 
remainder of the action, after General Brown had assumed the 
command, cannot be better related than in his own words. 

‘‘Apprehending,”’ says he, ‘‘that these corps (those of Scott’s 
brigade ) were much exhausted, and knowing that they had suffered 
severely, [ determined to interpose a new line with the advancing 
troops, and thus disengage General Scott, and hold his brigade in 
46 
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reserve. - Orders were accordingly given to General Ripley. The 
enemy’s artillery occupied a hill, which gave him great advantage, 
and was the key of the whole position. It was supported by a 
line of infantry. To secure the victory, it was necessary to carry 
the artillery, and seize the height. This duty was assigned to 
Colonel Miller, who advanced steadily and gallantly to his object, 
and carried the height and the cannon. General Ripley brought 
up the 23d (which had faltered) to his support, and the enemy 
disappeared from before them. 'The enemy, rallying his forces, 
and, as is believed, having received reinforcements, now attempt- 
ed to drive us from our position, and regain his artillery. Our line 
was unshaken, and the enemy was repulsed. Two other attempts, 
having the same object, had the same issue. General Scott was 
again “engaged in repelling the former of those; and the last I saw 
of him on the field of battle, he was near the head of his column, 
and giving | to its march a direction that would have placed him on 
the enemy’s right. Having been for some time wounded, and 
being a good deal exhausted by loss of blood, it became my wish 
to devolve the command on General Scott, and retire from the 
field of battle; but, on inquiring, I learned that he was disabled 
by wounds. I, therefore, kept my post, and had the satisfaction 
to see the enemy’s last effort repulsed.” 

About the time at which General Brown says he ‘‘saw Scott for 
the last time,’’ General Scott had, at the head of his column, twice 
charged the enemy. He had, through the whole action, exposed 
his person in the most dauntless manner. He was finally disabled 
by a wound from a musket ball, through his right shoulder, which 
he received about half past ten, just before the final close of the 
action. He had been wounded two hours before, in the left side, 
had lost two horses, killed under him, and his aid, Lieutenant 
Worth, and his Brigade Major, Smith, had both been wounded by 
his side. The total loss of his brigade was four hundred and ninety 
in killed and wounded, out of nine hundred and twenty, inciuding 
in this number more than thirty officers. 

‘During this engagement the moon shone bright and clear, but 
for more than two hours the hostile lines were w ithin tw enty yards 
of each other, and so frequently intermingled, that officers would 
often order an enemy’s platoon. 

‘Such was the battle of Bridgewater, as it is called. But why 
of Bridgewater? It was fought near the mighty cataract of Nia- 
gara, and within the sound of its thunders. Let it, then, be called 
the Battle of Niagara, for it is worthy of that name. 

‘‘This battle was, in proportion to the numbers engaged, the 
most sanguinary, and decidedly the best fought of any action which 
ever took place on the American continent. ‘We had no such 
fighting in our war,’ as one of the bravest soldiers of the revolu- 
tion often said to the writer of this article. The repeated charges 
and actual contest with the bayonet, are alone sufficient to render 
this battle remarkable. The actual fight with the bayonet is, 
in fact, a thing of very rare occurrence. We have heard, on good 
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authority, that General Moreau has said, that he never saw it to any 
extent more than twice, one side or the other always breaking be- 
fore the bayonets crossed; Some of the captive officers of the ene- 
my have declared, that there our troops exhibited, not only the 
most undaunted bravery, but a proficiency in tactics and military 
skill which would have done honor to veterans. In particular the 
charge of Colonel Miller, has been represented by one of those gen- 
tlemen, who had served in Spain, as having sufpassed any thing 
of the kind he ever saw, except the storming of St. Sebastian’s: 

‘This is neither the occasion, nor the place to expatiate at large 
on the gallant-bearing of these who fought, and those who fell, on 
that signal day. Yet, in drawing up this hasty sketch of the mili- 
tary life of General Scott, it was with pleasure that we have some- 
times turned aside from the exploits of our hero, to catch a hasty 
glance at those of his brave companions in arms. Feeble and worth- 
less as this tribute may be, we are yet proud to contribute our mite; 
to pay to patriotism and valor the debt the nation owes: glory was 
the prize for which they fought, and their country must bestow it. 

‘‘On the very day on which this action took place, by a singu- 
lar coincidence, Brigadier General Scott was appointed by the Pre- 
sident, a Major General by brevet. His wounds, which are still 
open,* were for some time exceedingly painful and dangerous, and 
obliged him to retire, for a time, from actual service. “As soon as 
he was convalescent, he was appointed to the command of the 
tenth military district, where he is now stationed. Besides his mi- 
litary rank, he has received every testimonial of respect and gra- 
titude that his country could bestow. Among these are a vote of 
thanks and a medal from Congress; a sword, presented by the ci- 
tizens of his native place, Petersburg; a sword and vote of thanks 
from the Legislature of Virginia; and his name has been given to 
anew county of that State. In addition to these civil honors, he 
has lately received a literary one from Princeton College, which was 
conferred in a manner equally flattering to himself and honorable 
to the institution.’ 

At the late commencement of that college, held in September 
last, while the customary collegiate exercises were performing, the 
trustees were accident: lly informed that General Scott had that mo- 
ment alighted at the opposite tavern, on his way to Baltimore. 
It was instantly proposed to invite him to the commencement. A 
deputation of the trustees was accordingly sent over, who soon re 
turned with the General. He was respectfully received by the 
trustees, and seated among them on the stage. The audience ex- 
pressed the strongest symptoms of a disposition to break forth into 
tumultuous applause; which was with difficulty restrained by a 
sense of the decorum due to the place and the occasion. The va- 
ledictory orator now ascended the stage; it happened that the 
subject of his oration was the character of a patriotic and heroic 
soldier, in which he had introduced an apos <r to an imaginary 


* This sketch of General Scott was written in 1$14. 
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personage, whom he depicted as a bright example of military vir- 
tue. With admirable presence of mind and great elegance of man- 
ner, the young orator suddenly turned and addressed this to Scott. 
The effect was electrical; bursts of long, reiterated, and unre- 
strained applause broke forth on all sides. Even grave and learn- 
ed divines, men, whose studies and habits of mind were little in 
unison with feelings of this nature, were hurried away and over- 
come by the animating and kindling sympathy which surrounded 
them. With some difficulty the tumult of applause was hushed, 
and the president rose to confer the doctorates in law and divinity, 
and other honorary degrees. 

In the meanwhile, one of the trustees had proposed to the rest, 
that an honorary degree should be conferred on their illustrious vi- 
sitant. It was asked whether Generai Scott’s literary acquirements 
were such as to reder this compliment appropriate. A gentleman 
from Virginia, to whom he was personally known, replied, (as is 
the fact, ) that, besides possessing the general information of a well 
educated man, he was remarkable for his accurate and extensive 
acquaintance with English literature. The proposal was instantly 
assented to and communicated to the president, who concluded 
the list of literary honors by announcing that the honorary degree 
of master of arts, was conferred upon Major General Winfield Scott. 
It is unnecessary to add that the building again rang with the en- 
thusiastic applause of the audience. This compliment, so sponta- 
neous, so appropriate, so well-timed, was worthy of a college 
which can boast of numbering in the long list of her sons, many of 
the most brilliant and distinguished men of their country in every 


walk of public life. 


Felix prole virum 
Centum complexa nepotes 
Omnes czlicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes. 








V. 








Menicine Cuests at Sea.—Although the law expressly de- 
clares that every vessel leaving a port of entry from the United 
States, bound on a foreign voyage or coastwise, shall have a medi- 
cine chest, suitably provided with medicines, so marked and di- 
rected that they may safely be administered, for the relief of such 
as may be sick on board, the requirement is shamefully neglected, 
and many lives, without any doubt, are annually sacrificed, because 
a covetous master, or a thoughtless owner, pays no regard to it.— 


Medical Journal. 
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[ FROM THE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. ] 
THE HISTORY OF NAVAL ORDNANCE. 


No. Ll. 


The commencement of the sixteenth century exhibits a great 
step in the application of cannon to naval warfare. Before the 
invention of port-holes, it is manifest that the upper deck alone 
of a ship could be furnished with ordnance. The merit of this 
improvement, which allowed guns to be mounted on every deck 
sufficiently above the water, is said to be due to Descharges, a 
French builder at Brest, in the year 1500. The same era is dis- 
tinguished by another improvement, namely, the introduction of 
a more general nomenclature for ordnance. It had been custom- 
ary, until the beginning of the sixteenth century, to distinguish 
cannon by very extravagant names. Louis XII of France, in 1503, 
cast twelve brass cannon, of an extraordinary size, called the 
Twelve Peers of France. The Emperor Charles V founded the 
Twelve Apostles; and the Spaniards and Portuguese generally 
named their cannon after their saints. The more universal names, 
which appear to have originated with the French, and pretty gene- 
rally adopted in England, will be seen in the following table, (1) 
where the weight of the shot, and gun, and length, are also spe- 
cified in French weight and measure. 




















NAME. Calibre. | Weightof | Length. 
| 

Basilisk, - - . - 48 Ibs. | 7200 Ibs. 10 feet. 
Dragon, - - - - 40 «“ 7000 « 164“ 
Dragon Volant, - - - 40 * 7200 ‘ 22 “ 
Serpentin, - - - - 24 “* | 4300 * oe 
Coulevrine, : - - 20 | 7000 * 16 o 
Passemur, - - - - _ * 4200 <“ 18 ” 
Aspec, - - : - _ 4000 <“ a. 9 
Demi Coulevrine, - . - 10 “ 3800 “ 13 és 
Passandeau, : - - a. 3500 *“* 15 nei 
Pelican, - a - - . * 2400 <* 9 6 
Sacre, - . - . § « 2800 <“« 13 és 
Sacret, - - - - 4 2500 << 11g 
Faucon, - - - - 3 2300 <« ~ “ 
Fauconet, - - - - :.* | ie 10, * 




















Of these the English appear to have adopted the Culverin, Demi 
Culverin, Saker, Minion, Falcon, and Falconet; and had besides 
the whole cannon, or cannon royal (a 60-pounder), (2) the demi 
cannon (32-pounder), and cannon Petronel (24-pounder). As 
(1) Dictionnaire Militaire portatif. 


(2) There were also other whole cannon, which did not carry more than 
a shot of forty-two pounds. 
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the ancients gave terrible names to their military engines, for in- 
stance, to a certain species of ballista that of Scorpion; so, like- 
wise, in the preceding table, we see similar names given to the 
cannon in the sixteenth century; as that of Culverin, derived from 
Coulouvre, a snake, Serpentin, Basilisk, etc., the figure of these 
animals being represented on these pieces. The great accession 
of force which the invention of port-holes would, of necessity, 
render available to a vessel of war, was soon perceived by the 
English, who were then raising their royal navy, and the Harry 
Grace de Dieu, built by Henry VIII, in 1515, was constructed 
with two tier of port-holes, and mounted cannon on both decks. 
These appear to have been mostly guns of large calibre and weight, 
and were very difficult to serve, not only on this account, but pro- 
bably from the rude way in which they were mounted, and from 
the manner in which the ammunition was made up. In corrobo- 
ration of this circumstance, we may adduce the fact, that, in 1545, 
Henry VIII being at war with France, an action took place be- 
tween the hostile fleets off St. Helens, Isle of Wight; and it is 
stated by the historians, as a criterion of the importance of the 
engagement, that during a combat of two hours’ duration, no less 
than three hundred shots were fired on both sides; (3) a number 
which one modern ship of the line will discharge from her artil- 
lery in a few broadsides. ‘To give some idea of ‘the armament of 
a ship of war in those times, the following is an account of the 
ordnance, ordnance stores, ete., of the Harry Grace de Dieu, de- 
posited in the Pepysian Library, in Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge : — 
GONNES OF BRASSE. 








Cannons, - - - - IIII | Sakers, - - “ . - Ul 
Di (4) Cannons, - . - III | Cannon Perers, - - - IE 
Culveryns, - - - - Ill ir | Fawcons, = ow - 7 IE 
Di Culveryns, - - - 
GONNE POWDER. 
Lasts. Lasts. 
Serpentyn Powder in Barrels, - Corn Powder, - - - Vi 
GONNES OF YRON. 
Port pecys, - - - - XIIII | Baessys, - - . «. BE 
Slyngs, - - - - - III | Toppepeces, - - - * IE 
Di Slyngs, - - - - II | Hay] shotte Pecys, - - - XL 
Fowlers, “ - - - VIII | Hand Gonnes complette, - C 
SHOTTE OF YRON. 
For Cannons, - - - - C | For Faucons, - - - - C 
For Di Cannon, - - - LX| For Slyngs, - - - - C 
For Culveryns, - : - CXX | For Di Slyngs, : . - L 
For Di Culveryns, - - - LXX | Crosse Barre shotte, - C 
For Sakers, - - - - CXX | Dyce of Yron for Hayle shotte, Iilk 








3) Charnock’s History of Marine Architecture, vol. 2, pp. 29, 44, and 45. 
4) Di is an abbreviation for Demi. 
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SHOTTE OF STOEN AND LEADE. 





For Cannon Perers, : - LX | For Toppe Pecys, - : - XL 
For Porte Pecys, - - - CCC | For Baessys shotte of Leade, - Ilm 
For Fowlers, - - - C 

MUNYCIONS. 
Pych Hamers, . - - XXti| Tampyons, - - - - Vm 
Sledgysof Yron, - - - XII | Canvas for Cartouches, . - - Iquar. 
Crows of Yron, - 


- - XII | Paper Ryal for Cartouches, - Vi 
- - XIl 


ARROWES, MORRY PYCKS, BYLLYS, DAERTS FOR TOPPYS, 
BOWS, BOWESTRINGS. 


Comaunders, - 


Bowes of Yough, - - - Ve] Byllys, - . - - €C 
Bowe strings, - - X Grocys | Daerts for Toppis ll Dousens, C (5) 
Morrys Pykes, - - IC 





HABILIMENTS FOR WARRE. 


Ropes of Hempe forwolying and | Spaer Whelys, - - III Payer 

breeching, - - XCoyll| Spaer Truckells, - - IIII Payer 
Naylis of sundere Sorts, - - Im | Spaer extrys, - - - - Xil 
Baggs of Ledder_ - - - XII | Shipe Skinnys, - - XXIII 
Fyrkins with Pursys,—  - - WVI|Tymber for Forlocks, - - C feet 
Lyme Potts, - - - X Dousens 





Two interesting facts may be inferred from the preceding ac- 
count, viz., that gunpowder in a granulated state was in use at 
this period, and that the imperious necessity of securing the guns 
and restricting their recoil had been felt and attended to, in the 
earliest periods of their use on board ships: for we find that there 
were ‘10 Coyll of Ropes of Hempe for wolying and breeching.”’ 
And we are informed by Grafton, that very soon after the return 
of the fleet into port, subsequently to the fight off St. Helens, “a 
goodly shippe of Englande, called the Mary Rose, was by too 
much folly drowned in the middes of the haven (of Portsmouth ): 
for she was laden with too much ordinance, and the ports left 
open, which were very low, (6) and the great ordinance un- 
breeched, so that when the shippe should turne, the water entered, 
and sodainly she sanke.”’ The first cast guns, as we have already 
noticed, were of brass, or, more properly speaking, gun metal; 
and it was only when cannon came into general use, ‘that it was 
found necessary to”intruduce guns cast of iron, ir order to lessen 
the expense attending the manufacture of a numerous artillery, 
composed wholly of brass ordnance, Cannon of brass were first 
cast in England in the reign of Henry VIII, A. D. 1535. We do 
not find any notice taken of cast iron guns being made in England 
until the year 1547, in the first of Edward VI, when a French 





(5) In Charnock’s History of Marine anabieeniaiaie. from which this account 
is extracted, the number of Darts is supposed to be incorrect, as this author ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ three dozen and one hundred cannot be the same.” We imagine, 
however, that it should be read thus: Darts for the three Tops, 100 Dozen. 
The insertion of a comma after I11 will remove the apparent contradiction. 

(6) According to Sir Walter Raleigh, not more than sixteen inches above 
the water. 
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gun-founder, who had been previously employed in the service of 
Henry VIII, cast some iron guns. Stowe, in his “ Annals of En- 
gland,” says, that this gun- -founder, Peter Bawd, who had former- 
ly, in conjunction with another ‘alien, called Peter Van Collen, 
a gunsmith,’’ made for Henry VIII ‘‘certaine mortar pieces,” ‘in 
the first of Edward VI, did aitso make certaine ordinance of cast 
yron, of divers sorts and formes, as Fawconets, Fawcons, Minions, 
Sakers, and other pieces.” (7) Elizabeth had many brass and 
iron guns cast about 1559. It 48 been erroneously supposed, that 
the manufacture of gunpowder did not take place in England until 
the reign of Elizabeth; but it was made in this country before 
1552, if not in the beginning of the preceding century. (8) Itis 
true that this sovereign had a great quantity made, and probably 
this has given rise to the conjecture, that she first introduced its 
manufacture into her dominions. In an estimate in the Office of 
Ordnance, the number of guns required to arm, and actually on 
board, the Queen’s ships in 1578, is stated to be five hundred and 
four. (9) This quantity would arm no more than six of our eighty- 
four-gun ships, supposing the guns therein to be of the calibre at 
present used; but it is apparent, from the lists of the navy at that 
period, that the largest ships ( which were very few ) did not carry 
more than fifty- five or sixty guns, or at most sixty-eight, which 
was the case with the Triumph, in 1599. Different calibres were 
carried on the same deck, a practice which was not discontinued 
till the latter part of the reign of Charles I. This circumstance 
accounts for the great apparent force of ships, which, without this 
qualification, seem incapable of bearing the great number of can- 
non they were armed with, in the early periods of the English 
navy: for instance, the Harry Grace de Dieu, according to a list 

of the King’s ships on the 5th of January, 1547, carried one hun- 
dred and twenty-two pieces of ordnance; but not more than thirty- 
four of these would now be reckoned as such. At the battle of 
Lepanto, 157], the Venetians introduced into their line a new and 
modified species of galley, to which was given the name of galleas. 
Several of these had eight guns of large calibre, demi cannon, or 
about thirty-two- -pounders, at the head and stern, exclusive of those 
on the broadside between the oars, pointed through apertures cut 
in the gunwale, which was heightened for that purpose. The Spa- 
nish Armada, in 1588, had four vessels of this description, carry- 
ing fifty guns each. (10) ‘The names by which the various na- 
tures of cannon were distinguished, as given in the above table, 
were of French invention; and they appear to have been pretty 
generally adopted in England in the lower calibres. We now sub- 
join a table of the natures of ordnance used in England in 1599, 
taken from Derrick’s Memoirs of the Navy: 








(7) Stowe’s Annals, p. 983. 

(8) Derrick’s Memoirs of the Navy, p. 22. 

(9) Ibid, p. 26. 

(10) Charnock’s History of Marine Architecture, vol. 2, pp. 22 and 23. 
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Per Sir Wm. Monson’s account. According to some 
other accounts. 
SORTS OF ORDNANCE. 





Bore. Weight of Shot. | Weight of Shot. 





Cannon, - - 8 inches. 60 Ibs. 60 or 63 Ibs. 
Demi Cannon, 64 s $34“ 31 se 
Cannon Petro, 6 244 * 24 ee 
Culverin, - 54 174 * 18 se 
Demi Culverin, 4 94“ i) $s 
Falcon, - - 2.* 2 “s 
Falconet, - he 

Minion, - - = * 4 ee 
Saker, - - 5A 5 “s 
Rabinet, - - 4 “ 

















The discrepance observed in the weights of the shot, in the 
table above, may have arisen from more or less windage having 
been given to the guns in some cases; and it would seem from 
some other documents of the same period, that there were whole 
cannon of the calibre of seven inches as well as of eight inches: 
in fact, according to some authors, there were two or three sorts 
of the same species, which were usually distinguished by the terms, 
lowest, ordinary, and extraordinary, each one differing from the 
next to it, by two or three pounds in the weight of their shot. 








FROM THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 
A CHAPTER ON WHALING. 


‘A strange fish ; were I in England now, and had but this fish painted, not 
a holiday fool there but would give me a piece of silver. ””— Tempest. 


Wuatine! And what, O what, cries the reader, ( that most taste- 
ful and captious personage, ) can there be in connexion with 
whaling, the bare mention of which leaves not a palpable grease- 
spot on the hitherto unsullied pages of Maga? We are not in the 
‘oil line,’ and take comparatively little interest in the light-engen- 
dering speculations of our neighbors of the ‘treeless isle ;’ so pr’y 
thee, spare us thy spermaceti statistics. Placid reader! if such be 
your ejaculation, permit me to say, you are unwarrantably raw to 
the romance of the subject. ‘Tis high time you were aware 
that few voyages, at least, can boast of greater attractions than a 
‘whaling cruise ’ offers to the nautical lounger, the novelty-monger, 
the devotee of exciting sports—the anything, or anybody, in short, 
who like the Venetian Doges of yore, is in any-degree ‘ wedded to 
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the imperial sea.’ *’ Tis your whaler alone, who goes down to the 
sea in ships ; other mariners hurry across it. He alone does busi- 
ness upon the great waters; and more emphatically than any other 
‘sea-farers,’ makes the ocean his home. With his topsail-yard 
‘sharp up,’ and his helm ‘hard down,’ he rides out the storm, 
month in and month out—nestling, like a sea-bird in the trough, 
and feeling himself, as it were, in the harbor; while other ships 
rise on the horizon and scud by, and lessen and reel out of sight, 
with blind celerity, on their respective courses. A trip to Europe, 
may serve to introduce the novice to the ‘cerulean deity ;’ but for 
a thorough acquaintance, commend me to the long, familiar inter- 
course of a whaling voyage. 

Art quite asleep ?—if not, follow we yonder trim looking ves- 
sel, a few thousand miles, to her frolicking place in the southern 
ocean. Were she a ‘Cape Horner,’ the favor of your company 
were too much to ask; but her cruise is to end in nine months; 
and she shall confine herself to our own Atlantic—or straying 
thence, it shall be only for a few months, ‘beyond the Cape of 
Hope.’ Every one knows the incidents of a sail of fourteen days 
out; the visits of porpoises, grampuses, mother caries, etc. etc., 
too tedious to mention. So let pass a fortnight; and lo! the Azores 
—rising through the early mist; the orange gardens of the Atlan- 
tic; the roosting place, too, of bevies of clouds, which gather from 
the surrounding waters, to perch there regularly over night. That 
huge, steamy-looking rock (so it appears ) in Fayal; the seeming 
ravines are its vineyards ; and yonder, towers the magnificent cone 
of Pico; its peak unveiled as the heat increases, with a girdle of 
aridescent vapor, and a crown of scattered snow. To-day, you 
may choose the vintage of your wine, and revel, ad libitum, in le- 
monade, grapes, bananas and fresh oranges; to-morrow, we'll at- 
tend mass, tease the’senoritas, and ride mule-back ; next day, stow 
away the ship’s marketing, and make sail again, by way of the 
Cape de Verds, and perhaps Fernando Noronha—for our destined 
arena, the ‘whaling ground.’ Another hiatus, and here are the 
‘Cape Verds.’ Unlike the Azores, they would never be mistaken 
for the Hesperides—being rather picturesque than fertile or beau- 
tiful; but there are very primitive people, shells and curious basal- 
tic columns, if you are mineralogical ; and moreover, a very intel- 
lectual race of pigs—a commodity not to be despised at sea. Tar- 
ry we here, for a couple of months, and then return to our vessel. 
We find her in latitude forty-two degrees south, almost incog.; her 
gala-dress of uniform, uninjured canvas gone, her sides begrimmed 
and rusty; sails patched and streaked ; every thing the worse for 
wear; in fact, she has been busily at work, and is now on the look- 
out for more whales. You see the ‘hands’ aloft, like crows on a 
pine tree-top, and you will probably hear from them shortly. Ha! 
yonder rises a fountain-like, misty jet, far, far away from out the blue 
water. They see it—’tis a whale-spout! Now listen. ‘There she 
blows.’ ‘A right whale?’ ‘ Aye, aye,sir.” ‘ Where away?’ ‘ Four 
points off the lee bow.’ ‘Keep her off a bit.’ ‘There she blows 
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blo-ows;’ ‘ There’s white water; “there—goes—flukes.’ ‘Back 
the main yard—stand by the boats.’ Now look at the bustle ; here’s 
a gathering and a grouping, worthy of Teniers; striped shirts and 
checked shirts, and red shirts, and blue shirts, and no shirts; cropped 
‘sou’-westers,’ and rimless tarpaulins, and conical crimson caps, and 
weather-worn Scotch bonnets, with eager faces underneath; many 
postures, and all tints, jumbled together like an unravelled rainbow 
slightly coated with mud. The watch below have mustered at a mo- 
ment’s warning, trowsered and trowserless, shod and shoeless,rudely 
recalled from snug chases of phantom whales in their dreams, to the 
more arduous pursuit of the real ‘crittur.’ ‘ Hoist and swing,’ roars 
the captain; ‘lower away,’ halloo the mates; ‘look out for the tac- 
kles, boys;’ ‘shove off;’ ‘now give way;’ ‘lay downto it’—*‘ pull, 
pull, bend your backs, my sons.’ And they are off on their hazard- 
ous quest—startling the solitudes, and gliding over the undulate- 
ry hills and valleys of the middle ocean; their bright, keen wea- 
pons glittering in the sun, and nearing, with every lusty pull, their 
Leviathan game. Ha! he is gone; he has sunk to his privileged 
haunts—a thousand feet below, in the fathomless abyss. No matter, 
he must rise shortly; and if any boat now floats above him, the 
whale may be descried, dwindled away in the clear depths, as far 
as size is concerned, ‘ very like a weazel.’ There! again he comes 
up, and the waters foam and recoil as his gigantic bulk breaks the 
surface—hemmed in by four boats, two of which are shooting to- 
wards him—the others, with peaked oars, quietly waiting his ap- 
proach. ‘ Pull, pull—bend your backs; see that line clear.’ Now 
they are close upon him. There stands the boat steerer, all eager- 
ness, in the bows of the nearest boat; his harpoon in one hand, 
and a coil of the line, gathered for greater security, in the other. 
Hist! they are near enough. ‘Lie, lie, lie;’ ‘hold water, hold wa- 
ter.’ There goes the barbed iron, with a gleam! ‘Starn, all.’— 
Out shoots the tow-line, smoking, from the bows. Down dives 
the huge victim, with a flourish of his lignum-vite tail, which is 
especially to be eschewed. Indeed, if annihilation could occur te 
matter, I know of no fitter means of insuring it, than a few min- 
utes exposure toa similar weapon. The bout is now (in whaling 
dialect ) fast, and her crew must prepare for a ride. Opine not, pla- 
cid reader, that their task is ended; by no manner of means.— 
The prize is harpooned, to be sure ; but bethink you how you would 
manage a powerful, unbroken colt, with the mere appliance of a 
rope tied to the root of his tail. The whale, as yet only wounded, 
is to be killed; and to be killed, he must be exhausted with loss of 
blood; so ‘catching aturn,’ as the line slackens, off dart our boat’s 
crew, in the style and manner of Lilliputians in a tin pot, append- 
ed to the dorsal extremity of a mad dog. The white foam dashes 
high—away, away they scour, for thirty or forty minutes, at least, 
before hauling in upon their line; and were I wishing bluebeard 
Neptune an appropriate conveyance, it should be their cedar boat 
for a curricle, and a lively young whale for his nag, instead of the 
sondescript shapes which serve him for coach horses on the an 
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tique reliefs. Well; the minutes fly, the boats converge, the game 
is almost spent; and now forthe death! ‘Haul in,’ ‘pull ahead,’ 
‘lie,’ ‘ hold water; ’ and flash, again falls the glittering lance into his 
ofvery vitals. Every opportunity fora thrustis improved; notaninch 
line that can be safely retained, is lost ; and onward they fly, through 
water crimsoned with the life’s blood of their prey, which, since 
the first fatal stab with the lance, has whirled up from his lungs, 
with every heave, in a tall ruddy fountain. But its volume is les- 
sening now—its color paling fast; there is little struggling to en- 
sue ; that little, however, is fearful in the extreme. It is difficult to 
imagine, without seeing it, such intense mobility in so bulky a mass. 
The whale seems at times literally poised on its head—as two- 
thirds of its immense body whirls up, writhing into the air; and it 
is needless to say that, during this exhibition, ‘starn all’ is the or- 
der of the day. 

The ‘cutting in’ alongside is the signal for a sort of parliamen- 
tary assembly of albatrosses, blue sharks, &c., with here and there, 
perhaps, a penguin; the former amusing you, as they gorge, with 
an unceasing, querulous noise, not unlike the braying of ten thou- 
sand pigmy trumpets. They make very tolerable messengers ; and, 
if you incline to society, we’ll saddle one with a card of invitation 
for the next ship—describing ourselves as at home, latitude 
longitude The next ‘cutting-in’ ship, wherever she be, 
will attract our envoy, and the card will probably be recovered.— 
Here is much pleasant visiting and exchanging of boats, as strag- 
gling ships chance to come together—with no little fiddling and 
occasionally, dancing! ‘To say nothing of the tramp of masculine 
heels, imagine reader the surprise of the Tritons, hereabouts, at 
the first-heard notes of the ‘ brisk, awakening viol ;’ hereabouts, I 
say, as whaling stations are remote from the common route of mer- 
chantmen; whence the local deities might be supposed more un- 
sophisticated in their education and habits. Apropos to fiddling: 
take an illustration of a singular contempt of danger, often to be 
met with in yonder ‘ whaler ;’ the growth of his doubly hazardous 
employment. I was once returning from a sociable evening call, 
on board of a neighboring vessel, with our captain; the night was 
egregiously dark—our ship very distant. Midway, in passing, be- 
hold us suddenly surrounded by a herd of whales—puffing and 
blowing and kicking up their heels, till the water was a vortex of 
foam. Completely hedged in, drenched with brine from their ‘ spout 
holes,’ expecting immediate contact, and as immediate destruc- 
tion—‘ Jack,’ said the captain, ‘can’t you hit the snortin’ varmint?’ 
why haven’t we a lance here?’ Remark, placid reader, that you 
are not embarked on board the vessel which we selected for obser- 
vation; and thank me for the Asmodean privilege we have retain- 
ed of leaving her at will for another, or for home, as well as of trans- 
ferring ourselves out of any boat, into which we may enter before 
she is splintered into atoms ; which must unavoidably happen now 
and then. Be grateful, too, for your escape from the tedium of 
confinement, which it is disagreeable even to sympathise with.— 
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Now (as I grow tired ) we will avail ourselves of my ingenious ex- 
pedient, to withdraw, sans ceremonie. You may fancy, if you like, 
a lowering of fourteen or fifteen boats at once, from different ships— 
the rivalry is highly amusing—in the pursuit of a sperm whale.— 
There, the description just given will assist you ( with variations, 
may be, of a boat bitten in two, or butted to pieces, ) or a boat en- 
veloped in fog, its fish-horn bleating in vain; or lost in the haze of 
the horizon, and overtaken by night, with an accompaniment of an 
anxious gun from its guardian ship, which frets and worries and 
tacks about, with every symptom of motherly anxiety. The ensu- 
ing display of lanterns, as twilight thickens; then their gradual ex- 
tinction, when the recovered boat is swung up to its place along- 
side, with some little congratulation and no little scolding, on the 
part of the tired ship-keepers. All these you may imagine, or over- 
look; but one thing, I pray thee, forget not to honor with a 
parting glance—a night scene around the ‘try-works;’—it is too 
like Dante’s purgatory, to be neglected. Three ovens amidships, 
surmounted by three huge cauldrons of oil, the oil boiling, the 
ovens lapping out tongues of flickering flame ; the watch cluster- 
ing and flittering and gibbering, in a light, now lurid, now livid— 
some feeding the gaping furnaces with fuel, some couchant on the 
windlass ‘spinning yarns,’ one brandishing a mighty fork, another 
‘ spairging about the brimstone cootie,’ witha long, long ladle, and 
occasionally anointing the fire, till it makes the rigging and the sails 
and the weltering waters gleam again in its blaze; and each busy, 
smutty, diabolical-looking figure of the attendant group flash into 
second daylight;—all, together, afford a spectacle ‘beautiful as 
rare,’ and leave nothing to be guessed at, would you realize the 
air of a lodging-cell in the freehold of ‘ auld Nickie-Ben. ’ 
W, 











LIEUT: JOHN T. SHUBRICK, U. S. NAVY. 


That the gallant deeds of the ‘“‘ mighty dead”’ should be suffer- 
ed to slumber forgotten in the grave; that men, who have passed 
their lives to the honor and welfare of their species, should “leave 
no name behind them,” is, alas! too often the case. How pleas- 
ing then the duty to remove the ‘‘ veil of death,’’ and present to 
the ‘‘mind’s eye”’ of posterity those whose conduct has entitled 
them to the remembrance and imitation of succeeding generations. 
To the young officers of the navy, the future guardians of our na- 
tional honor and security, how important the example of gallant 
predecessors. Besides the exciting thought that they too will be 
remembered by a proud and grateful country, they will be aided in 
their arduous profession by the precepts and practice of those who 
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successfully surmounted the difficulties that beset our infant efforts 
on the ocean. ‘To honor the dead and benefit the living, are the 
motives which induce the following sketch. 

Joun Temprer Suvsrick was born on the 11th of September, 
1788, at Belvedere, near Charleston, South Carolina, the seat of 
his father, Colonel Thomas Shubrick. Liberally educated at the 
best schools in the country, he was intended for the profession of 
the law. With this view, on his return from the academy of the 
Reverend Thomas Thatcher, in Dedham, Massachusetts, where he 
had spent nearly three years, he was placed in the office of Wil- 
liam Drayton, Esq., of South Carolina, a distinguished member of 
the bar. Finding, however, the tedious period of apprenticeship, 
too long for his aspiring mind, and prompted perhaps by that guar- 
dian genius which so often points out the course we are destined 
to run, he determined to throw off the gown and assume the hel- 
met, to lay aside the quill and take up the sword. His father as- 
sented to his views, and made application for his appointment as a 
midshipman of the navy, together with his younger brother, Wil- 
liam Branford Shubrick, (now high in rank and honor in the na- 
val service of his country, ) who was fired at the same time with 
the feeling which makes “ambition virtue.’’ The application was 
immediately granted, and appointments were forwarded to both by 
the return mail, bearing date the 20th June, 1806. ‘‘This prompt 
attention of government to the wishes of Colonel Shubrick, was 
due to his services during the revolution.’’ He had distinguished 
himself greatly in the bloody war of independence, and suffered all 
the dreadful hardships which the British so skilfully and scientificall 
imposed on the hapless rebels who fell into their hands. A medal and 
vote of thanks had been conferred on this gallant patriot by his ap- 
proving Country, and ‘sons worthy their sire,’ were his offerings 
in return. 

The subject of this sketch had the good fortune to participate in 
more of the daring achievements of our youthful navy, than any 
officer attached to it, and to win as bright a crown as the most san- 
guine could desire. He witnessed the fallen pride and power of 
the once mistress of the seas, on numerous memorable occasions, 
and might truly have exclaimed, 





** Quorum pars magna fui, 
Et queque ipse gloriosissima vidt. ”’ 


He was present, on his first cruise, at the unhappy affair of the 
ill-fated Chesapeake, and then received a lesson never to be for- 
gotten, of the necessity of being ‘‘ semper paratus.”’ He was one 
of the lieutenants of the Constitution, and bore a part in her glo- 
rious tele a tete with the Guerriere. In the same Constitution he 
assisted to strip the Java, when the stars and stripes shone again 
ascendant, and fresh laurels were added to our wreath. As first 
lieutenant of the Hornet, he distinguished himself, and shared 
largely with Lawrence, the honor of sinking the Peacock with ma- 
thematical celerity. He was appointed to the command of the prize, 
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but she sunk even before the prisoners could be removed, swallow- 
ing in one common grave, both friend and foe, several Americans 
being on board at the time she foundered. Captain Lawrence made 
high mention of him in his despatches to the secretary. As second 
lieutenant of the President, he was ‘‘doomed a sad reverse to 
prove,’’ and see the proud flag of his country, that had so often 
waved in triumph o’er his head, struck down by superior force.— 
Conscious that all had been done which men could do, they yield- 
ed to the inevitable necessity of circumstances, having gained re~ 
nown in the midst of defeat. Here, again, was Lieutenant Shu- 
brick warmly praised by Decatur, and once more did fame crown 
her darling child. Peace at length arrived, the temple of Janus was 
shut, and ‘‘ this distinguished young hero”’ returned to the enjoy- 
ment of domestic felicity, to which he had been so longa stranger, 
and which no one more dearly prized. 

Short was his repose! the truinpet again called to arms; the horns 
of the crescent were exalted, and it was necessary that they should 
be abased. A squadron was soon prepared for sea, to humble the 
Mussulman, and revenge our wrongs. Commodore Decatur was 
appointed to the command, and paid Lieutenant Shubrick the high, 
but merited honor, of applying for him as his first lieutenant. The 
summons could not be resisted, and once again was he compelled 
to tear himself from the joys of his home, to which he was more 
than ever attached by the claims of paternal affection. He bade 
adieu to his wife and darling boy; and, alas! it was his last adieu 
in thisworld! By the capture of the barbarians’ largest ship, and 
the death of their very distinguished Admiral Rais Hammida, the 
war was brought to aspeedy conclusion. The Corsairs were hum- 
bled, their wretched captives released ; our hero had reaped a fresh 
harvest of fame. He was appointed to the command of the Eper- 
vier sloop of war, charged with the glad tidings, that America could 
at last sheath the sword, all her foes scattered, and a treaty effeet- 
ed at the mouth of our cannon, far more honorable and important 
than any ever obtained by the mighty nations who had waged an 
unsuccessful war with ‘‘ the turbaned and malignant Turk.” 

Despatched on such duty, who could have expected an unaus- 
picious voyage? A mysterious providence had decreed, however, 
no happy termination to the useful and brilliant career of this great 
man. Within, probably, a few days sail of his native land, return- 
ing on the wings of fame, to reap the well earned rewards of his 
valor, he was cut off in all his bloom, and on the field of his glory 
he found the grave of his hopes. The Epervier foundered, beyond 
a doubt, in the tremendous equinoctial gale which swept our coast 
in the fall of 1815. ‘That our ‘hero lies buried at sea,” we, alas! 
too truly know; the particulars of his melancholy fate must forever 
remain a mystery. 

That his merits were duly appreciated by a grateful country, and 
that he did not descend to his ‘“‘ ocean grave’’ unhonored and un- 
wept, the many tokens prepared for him on his return, bear ample 
testimony. Congress voted him two medals, commemorative of 
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the actions of the Guerriere and the Java. South Carolina, his na- 
tive state, delighting to honor the son of whom she was so justly 
proud, voted a splendid sword in the following resolution :—* that 
the bravery and good conduct of Lieutenant John T. Shubrick, are 
highly honorable to himself, and grateful to his country, and that 
he be presented with a sword in the name of his State.”” The ci- 
tizens of Charleston, also, forgot not the honor he had conferred 
upon them, by his distinguished life, and gave their young towns- 
man the “ meed his valor had so justly won.’’ A sword was pre- 
pared, to be presented on the jubilee of his return. Not only, too, 
did the Government, and his native State and city, thus prove their 
admiration of his character, but a large number of the citizens of 
New York, also determined to testify their high sense of his worth. 
Again, a third time was a sword voted him. But, alas! he was 
doomed to see his friends no more, and the honors they had show- 
ered on him, were snatched away on the very ‘‘threshhold of the 
temple.’’ He received not one of these numerous offerings of an 
admiring country. His heart, however, assured him that he had 
done his duty; the sweetest of all rewards to the chivalrous and 
horoic soul. Lamented and honored, may his example guide those 
who desire to tread the paths which lead to ‘“‘ honor and their coun- 
try’s favors. ”’ 
R. 








THE CHEVALIER DU G 





About the time Moreau left this country to join the standard of 
Alexander, there appeared among us a character, who styled him- 
self the ‘‘ Chevalier du G————, ”’ and who, for a season, acquir- 
ed notoriety in the highest circles of society, where he figured, ata 
time, when the name of Bonaparte was in the mouth of every one. 
Although years have passed away since this mysterious personage 
trod the American soil, time has not effaced the impression then 
made upon our mind, when he attracted almost universal notice in 
the city where he resided. Perhaps there may be some who, with 
the writer of this article, still remember the individual, whose prince- 
like deportment, whilst occupying the rooms of a fashionable hotel, 
was the occasion of so many stories ; and they may not have for- 
gotten the tale, or the sequel, connected with this notorious member 
of the legion of honor. = 

The Chevalier was a man of remarkable appearance, and it is not 
strange that those whom he visited should have been imposed upon by 
his elegant manners, his studied politeness, so far as to believe that 
he was some exiled monarch, traveling incognito. Dressed ashe was 
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in the most costly apparel, and in the possession of so many dia- 
mond rings and snuff boxes, it was natural to believe, in part, the 
stories circulated about him. Some were persuaded that he was 
Ferdinand VII, of Spain, whom Napoleon had banished ; others 
looked upon him as the Emperor’s brother, and no one could fan- 
cy for a moment that he was an ordinary personaze, as he after- 
wards proved to be. 

We have some recollection of the chevalier, as he strolled down our 
streets with his green coat, and scarlet riband suspending the dia- 
mond cross—his chapeau under his arin, and his odorous paper 
cigar, puffing the smoke, as he walked along. He seemed at home, 
and one would have thought on seeing him step, that he was some 
deposed monarch, who, instead of parading i in the gardens of his 
palace or capital, was now doomed to mingle with the crowd, 
‘unknowing and unknown.” Although without any retinue, his 
crosses were sufficient to lead the curious to innumerable conjec- 
tures. Every thing about him bore some semblance of fallen great- 
ness, and it was not until the last scene took place in the French 
metropolis, that his real character was developed; notwithstand- 
ing his sudden disappearance, was the subject of many an evening 
talk. 

The chevalier soon became initiated into the most respectable 
society, and participated in the parties given to foreign ministers 
and ambassadors. He enjoyed an unsullied reputation, until his 
dexterity and success at cards, proved him to be a gamester of no 
ordinary kind. Many heads of families, who indulged i in the games 
introduced by the chevalier, were not far from ruin. It was, 
however, fortunate, thati invitations were not so frequently tendered 
to him, and that his character was suspected ; nevertheless, he 
continued his visits to some families, who were still enamored with 
his dignified and polished manners, until their doors at last were clos- 
ed, and admittance forbidden. It was during this time, that the che- 
valier became intimate with a young Carolinian, who boarded at 
the same mansion, and who, being desirous of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the French language, frequented the chevalier’s chamber. 
Their friendship became strong, to all appearance, and they were 
seen every day together. The young gentleman from the south, 
came to the east to embark for France, and was glad to fall in with 
a foreigner, who had so recently left that country, and, who could, 
with the most vivid colors, describe every thing which appeared 
interesting to a traveller; he placed the most unbounded confi- 
dence in a man, who possessed, as he thought, the noblest heart, 
and all those amiable refinements so common to the petit maitre 
of the polite circles of the palais royal. In short, the chevalier in- 
structed his eleve, and became asecond Mentorto him. The De- 
laware being no longer ice-bound, and the time of embarking at 
hand, their parting was like that of Orestes and Pylades. The 
chevalier addressed the young American in nearly these words :— 
‘You are going, my dear friend, to my native soil; I should like 
to accompany you, but business of importance forbids it. I shal) 
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meet you, in three months, in the capital of France ; my intimacy 
with the Emperor and all his court, are at your service. I feel in- 
terested in your welfare; J shall prepare a letter to Napoleon, and 
seal it with a cachet I received from him after the battle of Austerlitz. 
This will be an introduction to you throughout the whole em- 
pire.” 

The day of departure was closed, by receiving from the cheva- 
lier, drafts on the bankers of Paris, to a large amount; being, as it 
was afterwards asserted, the whole fortune of the Carolinian.— 
Thus they separated with an ‘ au revoir.’ The chevalier disappeared, 
and was never after seen in the United States. The young travel- 
ler arrived safe, and repaired to Paris, where he presented his let- 
ter to the Emperor, through Marshal Jourdan, on duty at the pa- 
lace, who had recently returned from a campaign, ( probably that of 
Russia. ) The letter being read, Bonaparte ordered the young 
man immediately to be confined in the Vincennes, where he re- 
mained until the restoration of the Bourbon family in 1815. The 
purport of the letter not being divulged, or made public, it was 
thought it contained invectives against the Emperor. The impri- 
sonment was, at any rate, cruel. The young American being li- 
berated by Louis XVIII, proceeded immediately to obtain pass- 
ports for his return to America, to pursue the impostor. In the 
meantime, the chevalier had arrived in Paris, where he had pur- 
chased a large hotel, and lived like an Emperor. It was during 
this time that we visited him, having been acquainted with him 
during his sojourn in America. Every apartment was most richly 
decorated with a collection of rare paintings. Here we saw him 
again with his crosses, diamond rings, and even his little paper ci- 
gars. He spoke of his travels, enquired after his American friends, 
and appeared delighted at the treatment he received whilst abroad. 

A very short time after this interview with this strange charac- 
ter, what was my astonishment, when partaking of a glass of ‘ani- 
sette,’ in one of the ‘ caefs,’ to read in the Moniteur, the tragic end 
of the notorious chevalier, who won so many favors in Pennsylva- 
nia, and who had defrauded an innocent youth. 

The chevalier, it would appear, fancied that the young Caroli- 
nian had perished, like Toussaint L’ouverture, in a dungeon; but 
the impostor, with all his titles and decorations soon met his des- 
perate fate. One evening, as the chairs of the Boulevardes were 
arranged on the promenades, the chevalier had scarcely seated 
himself, when he was recognised by the foreigner whom he had 
taught across the Atlantic, and who was on the eve of starting for 
Havre. Their meeting produced a sensation which drew crowds 
of spectators. The gazettes were filled with the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. The chevalier retired to his hotel, and the young Ca- 
rolinian proceeded immediately before the king, and related the 
transaction to his majesty, who ordered a file of gens d’armes to 
seize the impostor; accordingly they repaired to the dwelling and 
found him at the table, eating. The officer had scarcely uttered the 
words, ‘‘ Je viens, au nom du Roi ’ when the chevalier es- 


caped the guillotine by plunging a knife into his own heart. 
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From inquiries made whilst on the spot of this tragic scene, about 
the chevalier, we were informed that his real name was ‘Denis,’ 
the son of a barber, and that he had risen from a similar situation in 
a regiment, to the rank of lieutenant colonel; that he was a mem- 
ber of the ‘legion of honor’; had fought in the army of Italy, but 
for some misconduct was broke, and came to America, where he 
passed himself for the ‘‘ Chevalier du G———.” 

t—. 








A CHAPTER ON NICKNAMES. 


There is no species of humor more common among the soldiery 
than that of giving ludicrous appellations; and there are few in the 
camp, who have been so fortunate as to have escaped the whim of 
this manner of pushing a joke. Whilst this is the case in the army, 
it is equally notorious in the navy; indeed, whole nations have 
been nicknamed. Old England will ever be called ‘“‘ John Bull; ” 
the French, ‘‘ Johnny Crappo;”’ and our own native soil, ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam,”’ or ‘Brother Jonathan.’’ Men of every profession have 
been also characterized; and even grave philosophers, have not 
been exempt from the passing sport, either through hatred or love. 
Diogenes was called ‘‘the Dog;’’ and Franklin ‘the old Light- 
ning Rod.” 

In looking over the pages of antiquity, and examining the great 
catalogue of names of almost every people, nature, and tongue, one 
cannot help but notice the predisposition for nicknaming, even 
from the earliest periods down to the present time. If we refer to 
history, we read of individuals named after certain habits or pas- 
sions, to which they were most liable. The same is observed 
among the savages of the forest, who were particularly curious in 
this respect. Incidents or events connected with the character, cre- - 
ated a new name; the most trifling circumstance originated some 
novel apellation—such as an Indian found sitting upon some grease, 
was known as the ‘‘ Man sitting in the Grease; ’”’ and an infant dis- 
covered between two logs, became the celebrated ‘‘ Between the 
Logs.’’ A host of names was thus invented: ‘The Little Sol- 
dier;’’ ‘‘ Knife Chief;”’ ‘‘ The one that wanders;”’ ‘‘ The Crow’s 
feather ;”’ ‘‘ The Crow that speaks;’’ ‘‘ The Man that cries, ” etc. 

Wishing to confine our remarks to the army, how many inter- 
esting circumstances are brought to view, when reflecting upon 
the various nicknames, which have been whimsically bestowed up- 
on those who have led to the field, many a brave division; they 
bring the imagination to the scene itself. The boy, who was placed 
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at the school of Brienne, and of whom it was said, he would make 
a good sailor, (not knowing that his head had been formed for a 
diadem, ) was jocosely nicknamed “ La paille au nez’’—( Straw 
in the nose, ) from a peculiarity in the pronunciation of Napoleon ; 
but he soon became the idol of his soldiers, under the endearing 
appellation of ‘‘ notre petit caporal.”’ Frederick, whose familia- 
rity and tender regard for his army, drew forth a corresponding at- 
tachment, was likewise adored and idolized, and only known by 
the soldiers as ‘‘ our good old Fritz.’’ Boththese nicknames were 
like a talisman on the field of battle, and produced, in the midst of 
discouragements, those results which are recorded on the monu- 
ments of Berlin and Paris. 

Every one who has passed any length of time in the camp, and 
partaken of the luxuries of the mess of a squad, will remember the 
shrewd observations of the rank and file; the innumerable nick- 
names secretly bestowed upon those who watch over the conduct 
and enforce the discipline ; names which are never forgotten, but 
continue to be remembered after the originals have ceased to live. 
It would be impossible to contro! the propensity of the soldiery for 
thus giving names to their officers, however unbecoming in some 
cases, they are. To becalled ‘‘ The Traitor,’ as was Arnold; to 
be styled ‘‘ The Jailor,’’? as was Sir Hudson Lowe will ever be re- 
cognized ; are nicknames not the least enviable, but rather to be 
dreaded ; it remained for such characters to have such appellations. 
There are nicknames of reproach, which are never given and ap- 
proved, unless a sufficient cause prompts the soldiery todoso. On 
the other hand, there are names created by mirth, which, although 
in some cases they have given offence, yet to the independent and 
brave, can but be looked upon as the sport of the camp:— 
Such as.‘‘ Old Blowhard,’”’ ‘‘Old Jack,”’ ‘‘ Rusty Nail, ”’ ‘‘ Pew- 
ter Foot,”’ “Old Hickory,’ etc. The last nickname, it is well 
known, was bestowed upon the great captain of New Orleans; and 
in order to show with what good grace the General received it, we 
shall quote the following anecdote, as taken from Eaton's Life of 
Andrew Jackson :—‘ Light and trifling pleasantries often mark the 
character as distinctly as things of consequence. General Jack- 
son one day, during the siege of New Orleans, was approached by 
an officer of the militia, who stated lis desire to leave the service, 
and return home ; for that he was made game of, and called by the 
company ‘‘ Pewter Foot.”’ He manifested great concern, and an 
anxious desire to be relieved from his unpleasant situation. The 
General, with much apparent sympathy for him, replied that he had 
ascertained there was a practice in the camp of giv ing nicknames; 
and had understood too, that very many had dared to call him « Old 
Hickory ;”’ now, said he, if you prefer mine, I am willing to ex- 
change ; if not, remain contented, and perform your duty faithfully, 
and as soon as we can get clear of those troublesome British, our 
wrongs shall be inquired into by a court martial, and the authors 
punished ; for then, and not till then, shall we have an end of those 
insults. The effect was happy, and induced the complaining officer 
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to retire, perfectly satisfied to learn that his grievance would be 
united with the General’s, and both ere long, be effectually re- 
dressed.” 

It is useless to say that after ‘those troublesome British’ had 
cleared themselves with treble quick time, no investigation was 
made into the grievances of ‘‘ Pewter Foot.”’ The honor of hav- 
ing shared in the eighth of January, would more than compensate the 
uneasy feelings caused by a thousand such nicknames. What has 
become of him history does not say; but ‘‘ Old Hickory ’’ remains 
tothis day, and will be perpetuated in all coming time. 


t—. 








ARMORY---WESTERN WATERS. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 18, 1834. 


Mr. R. M. Jonnson, from the Committee on Military Affairs, made the fol- 
lowing report: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, in conformity with the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 18th of December, 1833, directing “‘ that all 
the papers and documents now on the files of the House, in relation to the esta- 
blishment of an Armory on the Western waters, be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and that they have leave to report by bill or otherwise,” 
report : 


That the subject of a national armory upon the Western waters was intro- 
duced into Congress about eighteen years ago, and has been presented fre- 
quently, perhaps to each Congress since, for consideration, and although the 
greatest solicitude has been manifested by a large portion of the United States, 
particularly the whole West, and encouraged by the Executive Government 
in the reports made to Congress on the subject, yet nothing decisive has been 
done. The only measure ever taken upon this very important subject, was the 
authority given to the President to examine sites, and make report to Congress, 
which was done, and there the measure has rested; and it seems a matter of 
difficulty to have the case decided and put to rest by a decision upon its merits. 
It is believed by the comrnittee that, at all times, a majority of Congress, for 
the last eighteen years, have been in favor of the establishment. The great 
preventive cause to its adoption has arisen from our inability to reconcile con- 
tending interests as to its location. 

There are many valuable sites from which a selection can be made, and this 
circumstance has increased the perplexity in making the selection from so 
many positions acknowledged to be good; the great number of valuable sites, 
therefore, rather than their scarcity, has mainly obstructed the progress, and, 
in fact, the consummation of the measure. Magnanimity, liberality, and patri- 
otism, all combine to induce the members of this body to discard all local at- 
tachments and preferences, for the purpose of securing for our country this 
important institution for our safety, upon the conviction that it would be as 
difficult to select an improper site as it would be to please all in the selection. 
The committee have, therefore, thought proper to make it the duty of the Pre- 
sident to make further examination, and select the site, and commence the 
buildings. 

The committee have attentively considered the subject of the resolution, 
and are of opinion that the great extent of seacoast and inland frontier neces- 
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sary to be defended in time of war, will render very large issues of small arms 
to the militia and other newly embodied troops, indispensable; that, from the 
past experience of the country, as well as from the limited term of service of 
such military bodies drawn from the militia, their unavoidable inexperience, 
and, in many cases, sudden and imperfect organization, it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that a failure of our resources will be sooner felt in this respect, than in 
regard to any other of our military supplies. And as such failure could not be 
remedied without serious inconvenience to the public service, nor until after 
much time had elapsed in building up and placing in full operation an establish- 
ment on a large scale for the manufacture of small arms, your committee are, 
in consequence, of opinion that the Government should at all times be prepared 
with a supply of such munitions to an amount sufficient to meet the demands 
of the country in every emergency. 

Your committee therefore deem it advisable to ascertain— 

The number of small arms which should be annually manufactured, in order 
that, with those then in the arsenals, the whole may be adequate to every exi- 
gency of the land service of the United States. 

The number of small arms which ought to be in readiness for issue from the 
United States depots, for example, for the year 1832, in which the last returns 
of militia have been received, should be, from the best information that can be 
obtained, at least equal to seven times the actual loss or consumption during a 
period of one year of the last war with Great Britain. And as the average 
yearly expenditure or consumption of small arms during that war amounted to 
90,545 stands, this would make the required number for 1832 equal to 633,815 
stands. This number for 1832 should be annually increased thereafter, in some 
given proportion to the annual increase of the militia; and it seems obvious 
that if its proportion to the number of militia for the year 1832 be right and 
proper, that proportion should be preserved in all subsequent years, so that, 
notwithstanding the annual increase, the same proportion of the whole body of 
militia may at all times be armed from the arsenals of the United States. 

The number of militia in 1810 was 694,735, and is found to have increased 
since that period, up to the year 1822 inclusive, to the amount of 1,316,615, 
being equal to an increase of 89 51-100 per cent. in twenty-two years, or to 
4 7-100 per cent. per annum of the number of militia in 1810; and, on the 
supposition that the increase will not materially vary for the next twenty-two 
years, the average yearly increase from 1832 to 1854 should be 4 7-100 per 
cent. per annum of the number of militia in 1832, which would indicate an 
average yearly increase of the militia, of 53,586 for the next twenty-two years 
following 1832. 

Now, that the same proportion of the whole body of the militia may be armed 
at any time before 1854, which proportion has been deemed sufficient for 1832, 
it will be necessary to reduce the average yearly increase of 53,586 in the pro- 
portion of the nwmber of militia for 1832, to the number of arms deemed suffi- 
cient to arm them, or in the proportion of 1,316,615 to 633,815. This reduc- 
tion will give 25,796 stands of sinall arms, as a necessary annual increase to 
the stock, 633,815, which should be in the arsenals in 1832, in order that the 
same given proportion of the militia may at all times be armed before 1854, 
So much for the annual manufacture on account of the annual increase of the 
inilitia. 

The total of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, and privates 
of the army of the United States, and of the corps of marines, according to 
the existing organization, should be 7,537; and as small arms in the hands of 
regular troops are found, from uniform experience in English armies, to become 
unserviceable after a period of about twelve years’ constant service, and as this 

fact seems to agree very well with the experience in our own armies, it will 
enable us to determine the annual consumption of the small arms in the hands 
of the army and of the corps of marines to be 628 stands, 

The army was supplied with new arms in 1832; this number, 628, should 
therefore be annually manufactured after the year 1832, to replace the annual 
consumption on account of the army and of the corps of marines. 

It is to be remarked that no provision of sinail arms is recommended to be 
made with a view to meet the exigencies consequent upon any sudden enlarge- 

ment of the regular army; such a provision having been deemed unnecessary, 
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for the reason that whatsoever the amount of the enlargement, it can only"be 
made by a corresponding diminution of the militia of the Union, for which the 
supply of small arms recommended is considered sufficient. 

The number of small arms which is above estimated to be a proper and ex- 
pedient supply for 1832, viz. 633,815, exceeds the actual supply now in the 
arsenals of the United States by 54,239; which last number should properly, 
therefore, be immediately manufactured, it being a part of the estimated supply 
of 1832. As this may, however, be deemed objectionable, the deficiency may 
be supplied by an annual manufacture during the next twenty-two years of 
2,465 stands. 

Thus, from the best information within the reach of your committee, it ap- 
pears that the number of small arms which are required to be manufactured 
annually, in order that a due supply may be always in readiness during the 
next twenty-two years, for issue to the militia in the service of the United 
States, or to the regular armies of the United States, should be— 


For the average annual increase of the militia between 1832 and 





1854, - - - - - - - - 25,796 stands. 
Estimated annual consumption of the army, and of the corps of 

marines, as at present organized, - - - - 628 * 
Annual supply during the next twenty-two years, to make good 

the estimated deficiency of 1832, - - - - 2,465 *“ 
Total annual supply for troops liable to be called into the service 

of the United States for the next twenty-two years, - 28,889 ‘* 


It next becomes necessary to determine the amount of the annual supply of 
small arms which is proper to be issued to the authorities of the individual 
States, supposing a proper and necessary extension of the present system of 
supply, as adopted under the law of 1808. 

It has been before mentioned that small arms in the hands of regular troops 
will last, in constant service, with good care, about twelve years; but as it is 
believed that in almost all the States, and especially in the new States, the 
system of accountability for arms issued, and of preservation for arms in store, 
is very imperfect; and as they always sustain more injury from a bad system 
of preservation than from constant service in the hands of regular troops, it is 
considered, therefore, that ten years is a fair estimate of the durability, tor ser- 
vice, of arms issued to the States. Doubtless, in some of the States where the 
system of preservation and accountability is good, they will last much longer; 
but it is equally certain that, in some of the others, they will be much sooner 
lost or destroyed. 

From the annual appropriation of $ 200,000 for supplying the militia with 
arms through the authorities of the States, the sum of $5,000 is annually de- 
ducted for the expenses of inspection, package, and transportation to the States, 
and the balance, $ 195,000, is sufficient to arm complete 12,300 men as infan- 
try. But asa variable proportion of field artillery and accoutrements are annu- 
ally issued to the States, 12,300 stands of small arms are not, therefore, the 
regular annual issue; this last being greater or less, according to circumstan- 
ces, than that number which is considered a fair average of the annual issues 
of small arms to the States. On the supposition, therefore, that 12,300 stands 
are issued annually to the States, and that they last ten years, there must always 
be on hand, after the first ten annual issues, in the arsenals of the States, 110,700 
stands. This is apparent, for the 12,300 arms issued to the States in the begin- 
ning of the first year, are consumed at the beginning of the tenth year of issue, 
thus leaving nine years’ supply in the arsenals at the beginning of the tenth 
year of issue; and as the subsequent annual supply and the subsequent annual 
consumption will be always equal, there will consequently be always a supply 
of nine years of issue, each of 12,300 stands. Hence, as the issues to the States 
under the law of 1808 have been regular since 1823, there are at this time, and 
should always be, in the hands of the States, after January, 1833, nine times 
12,300, or 110,700 stands. 

Assuming 110,700 men as capable of being armed by the individual States in 
1832, from the proceeds of the law of 1808, as a basis on which to found the 
issues to the States for the next twenty-two years following 1832, it would 
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seem proper that the proportion of the supply of 1832, ( viz. 110,700 stands, ) 
to the militia of 1832, ( viz. 1,316,615 men, ) should be preserved throughout 
the next twenty-two years; or that 1,316,615 should be to 110,700 as the ave- 
rage or mean number of the militia for the next twenty-two years is to the 
corresponding constant supply during that period. Now, the estimated increase 
of the militia on that of 1832, for the next twenty-two years, is 89 51-100 per 
cent., and the mean increase ( 44 75-100 per cent. ) on that of 1832 would give 
the mean number of militia equal to 1,905,800 men, which, being diminished 
in the proportion of 1,316,615 to 110,700, would give 160,238 stands for the 
constant supply for the next twenty-two years. And as the arms are estimated 
to last ten years, this number, 160,238 stands, on the principle before referred 
to, would be equal to a supply of nine annual issues, and would, therefore, in 
order to preserve it the same for the next twenty-two years, require an annual 
issue or manufacture of one-ninth its total amount, or 17,804 stands. 

Thus, then, the annual manufacture required for all purposes of the land ser- 
vice of the United States, and of individual States, is as follows, viz. 


For the average annual increase of the militia between 1832 and 


1854, - - - - - - - -~ 25,796 stands. 
For the estimated annual consumption of the army and marine 

corps, as at present organized, : - - : 628 <* 
For the annual supply during the next twenty-two years, to 

make good the estimated deficiency of 1832, - - 2465 « 


For the annual manufacture of the next twenty-two years, to 
preserve a constant supply of 160,238 stands in the arsenals 
of the individual States, - - - - - 17,804 


46,693 <* 





Your committee deem it desirable to determine next— 

The excess of what they have deemed the necessary annual supply, over and 
above the actual supply furnished by the national armories, as derived from 
existing appropriations. 

And to do this, they would remark: 


Ist. That the number of small arms now manufactured annually at the 


national armories, and by contract, is - - - - $8,000 
2d. Annual) deficiency in the number manufactured is - - 8,693 
3d. Of this number ( 38,000 ) now annually manufactured, there are 

now made by contract - - - - - - 11,000 
4th. Estimated annual deficiency, together with the number of small 

arms now annually made by contract, is = - - - - 19,693 


It would appear proper, in the next place, for your committee to state whe- 
ther this excess, over and above what is now furnished by the national armo- 
ries, is sufficient to justify the erection of another national armory ; and what 
is the comparative cost of manufacturing small arms at the national and private 


armories. 
On this subject it would appear, 
That if all the small arms required annually for the public (land) service 


of the United States, and of individual States, were to be made at national ar- 
mories, there would be required one additional national armory, with powers 
of manufacture equivalent to an annual production of 19,693 stands of arms; 
and which would therefore require to be about one-fourth more extensive than 
the national armory at Springfield, Massachusetts, which is now capable of an 
annual production of 16,000 stands. 
That the average cost of muskets made at the national and private armories, 
for the service of the United States, for the last ten years ending with 1832, is 


as in the statement following: 


Years. National Armories. Private Armories. 
1823 : - 12 23 : - $1400 
1824 - - 12 23 - - 12 25 
1825 . . 12 23 - - 12 25 


1826 . - 12 23 - - 12 25 
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Years. Vational Armories. Private Armorive. 
1827 - - $1228 - - $12 45 
1828 7 - 12 23 . - 12 25 
1829 - - 12 23 - . 12 25 
1830 - - 11 12 - - 12 25 
1831 - - 11 26 - - 12 25 
1832 - - 1l 64 - - 12 25 


The mean cost of a musket at the national armories for the above period 
(ten years ) is, therefore, $11 96; that of the private armories $12 42. 

That the cost here alluded to is that which has accrued immediately after the 
musket is turned out from the last shop, finished complete, without including 
any charge for preservation, package, or transportation. 

The necessity for one additional national arinory upon a scale at least one- 
fourth more extensive than those now in operation, has been thus made obvious 
to your committee, and no less obvious that it should be located in the Western 
States. In examining the map of the United States, we see— 

On the one hand, the States of the East obstructed in their intercourse with 
those of the West, by the great natural barrier of the Allegheny thountains, 
presenting physical obstructions which interfere with and impede transporta- 
tion, rendering it at best always expensive, aud in some period of the winter 
almost impracticable. On the other Hand, we see the States of the West bound 
together by every facility of transportation which can be afforded by numerous 
navigable rivers traversing their whole length, and all tending in the samé 
direction to the valley of the Mississippi. Speaking generally, theréfore, and 
with a view to the topographical features of the Union, we see incalculable 
expense and delay in transportation as the result of limiting our armories to 
the East alone; and cheapness and rapidity of transportation as the consequence 
of locating one in the West. 

As to the number and probable increase of the militia of the East and of the 
West, comparatively considered, during a period of twenty-two yeafs prece- 
ding and following 1832, your committee have to remark that the annexed 
table of the militia of the Western States shows this number and increase pre- 
ceding 1832; and that it is deemed proper to include the State of Alabama in 
thie table, as being, in the opinion of your committee, more easily armed from 
a point in the West, by the Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain, than from the 
position of the armories in the East, from which, towards the South, the line 
of transportation would be either nine hundred or one thousand miles by land, 
traversing the navigable rivers which tend generally to the southeast, or coast- 
wise, and subjected to the hazards of the Atlantic navigation and of the West 
India archipelago. 


Statement of Militia in the Western States: 








In 1810. In 1832. 

Ohio, - - - 31,638 - - 132,161 
Indiana, - - 4,000 - - 53,913 
Illinois, - - - - : 27,386 
Missouri, - - 2,000 - - 5,326 
Kentucky, - - 42,581 - - 65,852 
Tennessee, - - 27,122 - . 72,991 
Arkansas Territory, - - - 2,028 
Mississippi, - - 4,035 - - 13,724 
Louisiana, - - 3,000 < - 14,808 
One-third of Pennsylvania, 31,358 - - 60,761 
Alabama, : - - - - 22,446 
er ee 

145,734 471,396 


Total amount of militia of the United States in 1832, 1,816,615 





Difference, é s F 2 . 845,219 


It is perceived that the militia of those States in 1832 was more thane + 
third of the whole militia of the Union in that year. And hence, also, at: 4 
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one-third of the estimated annual manufacture of small arms, above referred 
to, viz 46,693 stands, should have been made in the West in 1832. 

But it is also observable that the militia of those States have increased during 
the twenty-two years preceding 1832, to the astonishing amount of two hun- 
dred and twenty-three per cent. of the militia in 1830. And if this be regarded 
as a rule of increase of militia for those States for the twenty-two years fol- 
lowing 1832. the average or mean increase for that period will be equal to 11g 
per cent. of the militia of 1832, and the average number in those States above 
mentioned, for the next twenty-two years, will thus amount to 997,000 men. 

The average number of the whole militia of the Union, for the next twenty- 
two years, being, as before estimated, 1,905,800 men, it thus appears that, in 
1843, the militia in the States above mentioned will exceed that of the remain- 
ing States, in the ratio of 997,000 to 905,798, or be more than one-half of the 
whole militia of the Union. Hence there should then be annually manufac- 
tured in the West at least one-half of the estimated total annual manufacture 
above referred to, or 23,346 stands. 

The militia of the Western States thus appearing to have been more than 
one-third of the whole militia of the United States in 1832, and to be accumu- 
lating by so great a ratio of increase as to make them, in 1843, exceed those of 
the Atlantic States, there appears in the minds of your committee no doubt, as 
regards the number of militia in the West, that the proposed armory should be 
immediately commenced, and pursued with vigor. 

As regards the expense of transporting arms from the armories in the East, 
for the armament of the militia of the West, it forms an additional and pow- 
erful reason for erecting this armory in the West without delay. 

If the militia or population of the West were of uniform density, their cen- 
tre of population would be the same as the topographical centre of those States, 
which is found to be on the Mississippi river, near the boundary between the 
States of Tennessee and Kentucky. A uniform population, therefore, and an 
armory established near that point of the Mississippi, would occasion the least 
possible expense of transportation in the distribution of arms to the militia of 
the West; for in that case the centre of least transportation would be the cen- 
tre of population, as well as the topographical centre of the States. 

But as the militia or population is not uniform, these centres must be at dif- 
ferent points of the Western States, and the true centre of population will be 
found much farther to the northeast than the topographical centre on the Mis- 
sissippi before referred to; it isin fact found to be on the Ohio, between Louis- 
ville and the mouth of the Scioto. 

To the centre of least transportation of greatest population, the cost of trans- 
porting the arms frum the armories in the Eastern States may be estimated. 
According to the best information, the present least cost of transportation of 
one musket from 


The national armory, Harper’s Ferry, to Cincinnati or Louisville, is $0 41 
Do. Springfield, do. do. - 61 
Private armories, - - - do. do. - 544 


And supposing one-third of the estimated annual number, viz. 23,346 stands, 
necessary for the West during the next twenty-two years, to be transported 
from each of the above armories, across the mountains, to the mouth of those 
points, it would produce an anuual expenditure for transpurtation, equal to 
12,178 dollars. 

The amount of transportation of small arms to the West, during and since 
the war with Great Britain, cannot be ascertained with auy degree of exact- 
ness. It is found, however, that the cost of traisportation to the West, sup- 
posed from the national armories to Cincinnati, of each musket, during that 
period must have been about one dollar per stand; and that, for some years 
after the war, it was reduced to seventy-five cents per stand. 
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But to form some adequate idea of the expenses of transportation to the 
‘West, it may be proper to state, that, 


The number of small arms transported to the Western States be- 

fore mentioned, under the law of 1808, is about - - 77,000 stands. 
And that the number now within those States, in the United 

States arsenals, at the military posts, or the hands of the army, 

is about - - - - - . - 97,000 << 


Making a total transported across the mountains of _— - 174,000 “ 


As all these arms were manufactured at the public or private armories be- 
fore mentioned, and were principally transported, when the transportation was 
at about seventy-five cents or one dollar per stand to Cincinnati, seventy cents 
per stand is, hence, considered a small estimate of their cost of transportation 
to the United States. The total of which for a part only of the arms which 
have been forwarded to those States, must, therefore, have been at least 121,800 
dollars, being equal to more than one-third of the estimated cost of a large 
national armory in that country. 

It may be necessary to state generally— 

What will be the comparative cost of manufacturing small arms in the At- 
lantic and in the Western States. 

The cost of manufacturing arms in the West will certainly not be more than 
that of the arms now made at the national armories. It is indeed probably less, 
for the iron from the same works, which supply the armory at Harper’s Ferry, 
can be delivered at any point on the Ohio for the same prices which are paid 
at Harper’s Ferry ; and iron, of a quality equally good, can also be obtained 
from Tennessee, and other western States, at points nearer Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. Pit coa!, charcoal, and gun stocks can be procured in the West on 
much better terms than at either of the present armories, Some of the smaller 
imported articles would probably cost more in the West than in the Atlantic 
States; but certainly this excess of cost must be so smal] as to be scarce worth 
consideration, since they can be imported as cheaply by the Mississippi, as into 
New York; and since the transportation from New Orleans to Louisville can- 
not much exceed, if any, that from New York to Harper’s Ferry. 

The wages of workinen, which form about two-thirds of the cost of the arms, 
it may be stated will be less in the West than on the seaboard, for it may be 
fairly presumed that labor will eventually be cheapest where subsistence is 
most abundant and cheapest. 

In the absence of full and complete information on the subject of several 
proposed sites for the armory, your committee do not consider it expedient to 
propose any particular spot to the adoption of Congress; but, instead thereof, 
they deem it expedient to recommend that fhe duty of selecting the site be 
assigned to the President of the United States, with authority to proceed in 
such manner that the initiatory operations for erecting the armory may be 
commenced at as early a day as practicable. 

What should be the extent of the armory, its probable cost, the time neces- 
sary to erect it, and the amount of appropriation required for the first year. 

Nineteen thousand six hundred and ninety-three, or, in round numbers, 
20,000 stands of muskets have been ascertained to be the necessary annual pro- 
duction of the proposed armory: for the reason (as stated in this report ) that, 
on the expiration of the existing contracts, that number will require to be an- 
nually made to furnish the necessary public supply. 

Twenty thousand should be the minimum number; since (as before stated ) 
at least 23,346 stands of the annual supply for the West during the next twenty- 
two years, should, in strict justice, be annually manufactured there; and be- 
cause (on the supposition that the site is adopted during the ensuing spring ) 
the armory cannot be in full operation before 1839, from which time, even 
though it produce 20,000 stands annually, there would yet be a deficiency in 
the public supplies of 60,851 stands. 

It is estimated ( on the basis furnished by the commissioners ) that the pro- 
posed armory for the annual production of 20,000 arms will cost about 525,000 
dollars. This may be more or less than what may appear in the actual result; 
but, from the authority of the facts on which this estimate is founded, it cannot 
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deviate materially from that result. On the supposition that the whole of the 
ensuing spring will have expired before the operations on the site shall be com- 
menced, it is estimated that 65,000 dollars will be required for the first year’s 
appropriation, including the cost of examination of sites, and that in four years 
thereafter the armory may be completed. Your committee have, in conse- 
quence, considered it expedient to report a bill in conformity with these views, 
all of which are respectfully submitted. 

Among other important duties of a wise and just Government, none is more 
imposing and obligatory than the equal distribution of the expenditures in dif- 
ferent and various parts of the community as far as it may be practicable. No 
portion of our confederacy has stronger claims upon Congress than the West- 
ern country, which has, from necessity, been deprived of this benefit and 
blessing: a fair opportunity now presents itself, connected with an institution, 
which is necessary for the safety, and strength, and defence of the country. 

And, finally, another advantage, though last not least. This national insti- 
tution will tend to strengthen and consolidate our happy Union, which is above 
all price, as it perpetuates liberty, freedom, and happiness to ourselves, and to 
our posterity in all time to come. 


Orpxnancr Orrice, Washington, Dec’r 28, 1833. 
Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 


Sir: The letter of the Hon. R. M. Johnson, chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, referred by you on the 23d instant to 
this office for a report, has received attentive consideration ; and, in answer 
thereto, I have the honor to transmit the following report: 

Five times the consumption, in a year of war, has been assuméd in Great 
Britain for the number of small arms deemed necessary at al! times to meet the 
exigencies of their public service. But as the manufactories for smal] arms in 
Great Britain are of much greater extent than is necessary for the supply of 
their own troops, in consequence of the practice of furnishing many of the 
continental Powers, they have thus the means of increasing their manufactures 
in a short time to any extent required by their public service; and, as the ar- 
mories of the United States cannot compete with English manufactories of 
small arms in foreign markets, it hence follows that our armories will never, 
so Jong as the price of labor is so different in the two countries, be more ex- 
tensive than is necessary for the public service of the United States; for these 
reasons, seven times the expenditure in a year of war is considered a better 
measure of the public wants in this country, than five times such expenditure. 

The maximum number, therefore, of small arms which ought to be in readi- 
ness for issue from the United States depots, for example, for the year 1832, 
( that in which the last returns of militia have been received, ) should be— 

At least equal to seven times the actual Joss or consumption during a period 
of one year of the Jast war with Great Britain; and, as the average yearly ex- 
penditure or consumption of smal] arms during that war amounted to 90,545 
stands, this would give the required maximum number for 1832 equal to 633,815 
stands. 

This maximum number for 1832 should be annually increased thereafter, in 
some given proportion to the annual increase of the militia; and it seems ob- 
vious that if its proportion to the number of militia for the year 1832 be right 
and proper, that proportion should be preserved in all subsequent years ; so that, 
notwithstanding the annual increase, the same proportion of the whole body of 
militia may at all times be armed from the arsenals of the United States. 

The number of the militia in 1810 was 694,735, and is found to have increased 
since that period, up to the year 1832 inclusive, to the amount of 1,316,615, 
being equal to an increase of 89 51-100 per cent. in twenty-two years, or to 
4 7-100 per cent. per annum of the number of militia in 1810; and on the sup- 
position that the increase will not materially vary for the next twenty-two 
years, the average yearly increase from 1832 to 1854 should be 4 7-100 per 
cent. per annum of the number of the militia in the year 1832, which would 
indicate an average yearly increase of the militia of 53,586 for the next twenty 
two years following 1832. 
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Now, that the same proportion of the whole body of the militia may be armed 
at any time before 1854, which (as above remarked ) has been deemed suffi- 
cient for 1832, it will be necessary to reduce the average yearly increase of 
53,586 in the proportion of the number of militia for 1832 to the number of 
arms deemed sufficient to arm them, or in the proportion of 1,316,615 to 633,815. 

This reduction will give 25,796 stands of small arms as a necessary annual 
increase to the stock, 633,815, which should be in the arsenals in 1832, in order 
that the same given proportion of the militia may at all times be armed before 
1854. 

The total of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, and privates 
of the army of the United States, and of the corps of marines, according to the 
existing organization, should be 7,537; and as small arms in the hands of regu- 
Jar troops are found, from uniform experience in English armies, to become 
unserviceable after a period of about twelve years’ constant service, and as this 
fact seems to agree very well with the experience in our own armies, it will 
enable us to determine the annual consumption of small arms in the hands of 
the army and of the corps of marines to be 628 stands. 

The army was supplied with new arms in 1832; this number, 628, should 
therefore be annually manufactured, after the year 1832, to replace the annual 
consumption on account of the army and of the corps of marines. 

It is here to be remarked that no provision of small arms is recommended to 
be made with a view to meet the exigencies consequent upon any sudden en- 
largement of the regular army; such a provision having been deemed unne- 
cessary, for the reason that, whatsoever the amount of the enlargement, it can 
only be made by a corresponding diminution of the militia of the Union, for 
which the supply of small arms recommended is considered sufficient. 

The number of small arms which is above estimated to be a proper and ex- 
pedient supply for 1832, viz. 633,813, exceeds the actual supply now in the 
arsenals of the United States by 54,239; which last number should properly, 
therefore, be immediately manufactured, it being a part of the estimated supply 
of 1832. As this may, however, be deemed objectionable, the deficiency may 
be supplied by an annual manufacture, during the next twenty-two years, of 
2,465 stands. 

Thus, from the best information in the possession of this department, it ap- 
pears that the number of smal! arms which are required to be manufactured 
annually, in order that a due supply may be always in readiness during the next 
twenty-two years, for issue to the militia in the service of the United States, or 
to the regular armies of the United States, should be— 


For the average annual increase of the militia, between 1832 


and 1854, - - - - . - - 25,796 stands, 
For the estimated annual consumption of the army, and of the 

corps of marines, as at present organized, - - - oe « 
For the annual supply during the next twenty-two years, to 

make good the estimated deficiency of 1832, - - 2,465 ‘ 


Total annual supply for the troops liable to be called into the 
service of the United States for the next twenty-two years, 28,889 ‘“ 





It next becomes necessary to determine the amount of the annual supply of 
small arms which is proper to be issued to the authorities of the individual 
States, supposing an extension of the present system of supply as adopted un- 
der the law of 1808. 

It has been before mentioned that small arms in the hands of regular troops 
wil] ‘last, in constant service, with good care, about twelve years; but as it is 
believed that in almost all the States, and especially in the new States, the sys- 
tem of accountability for arms issued, and of preservation for arms in store, is 
very imperfect; and as they always sustain more injury from a bad system of 
preservation than from constant service in the hands of regular troops, it is 
considered, therefore, that ten years is a fair estimate of the durability ( for 
service ) of arms issued to the States. Doubtless in some of the old States, 
where the system of preservation and accountability is good, they will last 
much longer; but it is equally certain that in many of the other States they 
will be much sooner lost or destroyed. 
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From the annual appropriation of $ 200,000 for supplying the militia with 
arms, through the authorities of the States, the sum of $5,000 is annually de- i 
ducted for the expenses of inspection, package, and transportation to the States, : 
and the balance, $ 195,000, is sufficient to arm complete 12,300 men as infan- : 
try. But as‘a variable proportion of field artillery and accoutrements are annu- 
ally issued to the States, 12,300 stands of small arms is not, therefore, the regu- 
lar annual issue; this last being greater or less ( according to circumstances ) 
than that number, which is considered a fair average of the annual issues of 
small arms to the States. On the supposition, therefore, that 12,300 stands are 
issued annually to the States, and that they last ten years, there must always be 4 
on hand, ( after the first ten annual issues, ) in the arsenals of the States, and 
derived from the law of 1808, small arms to the amount of 110,700 stands. This 
is apparent, for the 12,300 arms issued to the States in the beginning of the first 
year are consumed at the beginuing of the tenth year of issue, thus leaving 
nine years’ supply in the arsenals at the beginning of the tenth year of issue; 
and as the subsequent annual supply and the subsequent annual consumption 
will be always equal, there will consequently be always a supply of nine years 
of issue, each of 12,300 stands. Hence, as the issues to the States under the 
law of 1808 have been regular since 1823, there are at this time, and should 
always be, in the hands of the States, after January, 1833, nine times 12,300, 
or 110,700 stands. 

Assuming 110,700 men as capable of being armed by the individual States in 
1832, from the proceeds of the law of 1808, as a basis on which to found the 
issues to the States for the next twenty-two years following 1832, it would 
seem proper that the proportion of the supply of 1832, ( viz. 110,700 stands, ) 
to the militia of 1832, ( viz. 1,316,615 men, ) should be preserved throughout 
the next twenty-two years; or that 1,316,615 should be to 110,700, as the ave- 
wage or mean number of militia for the next twenty-two years is to the cor- 
responding constant supply during that period. Now, the estimated increase of > 
the militia on that of 1832, for the next twenty-two years, is 89 51-100 per 
cent., and the mean increase ( 44 75-100 per cent. ) on that of 1832 would give 
the mean number of militia equal to 1,905,800 men, which. being diminished 
in the proportion of 1,316,615 to 110,700, would give 160,238 stands for the 
constant supply for the next twenty-two years; and as the arms are estimated 
to last ten years, this number, 160,238 stands, on the principle before referred 
to, would be equal to a supply of nine annual issues, and would, therefore, in 
order to preserve it the same for the next twenty-two years, require an annual 
issue or manufacture of one-ninth its total amount, or 17,804 stands. 

Thus, then, the annual manufacture required for all purposes of the land ser- 
vice of the United States, and of individual States, is as follows, viz. ’ 





For the average annual increase of the militia between 1832 


and 1854, - . - - - -— - 25,786 stands. 
For the estimated annual consumption of the army, and of the 

corps of marines, as at present organized, - - - 628 -<“ 
For the annual supply during the next twenty-two years, to 

make good the estimated deficiency of 1832, - - 2,465 “ 


For the annual manufacture of the next twenty-two years, to 
preserve a constant supply of 160,238 stands in the arsenals 








of the individual States, - - - - - 17,804 “ 
Total annual manufacture for the next twenty-two years, for ———— 

all purposes, - - - - - - - 46,693 “ 
Total number of smal] arms now manufactured annually at the 

national armories and by contract, - - - - 38,000 * 
Annual deficiency in the number manufactured, - - 8,698 <* 
Of this number (38,000) now annually manufactured, there 

are now made by contract, - - - - - 11,000 “ 
Estimated annual deficiency, together with the number of small 

arms now annually made by contract, - - - 10,693 “ 


Thus it would appear that, if all the small arms required annually for the 
public land service of the United States, and of individual States, were to be 
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made at national armories, there would be required one additional national ar- 
mory, with powers of mauufacture equivalent to an annual production of 19,693 
stands of arins, and which would therefore require to be one-fourth more ex- 
tensive than the national armory at Springfield, Massachusetts, which is now 
capable of an annual production of 16,000 stands. 

With regard to the location of such an armory, this should be evidently fixed 
at some convenient puint ( having of course the peculiar natural advantages ) 
within the area of those States which are not already provided with a similar 
national establishment, with some view to the present number, probable in- 
crease, aud points of greatest density of the militia in those States, and their 
facilities of transportation among themselves, contras'ed with the difficulties in 
the way of communication with other sections of the country in which na- 
tional armorics are already established. 

Now, by examining attentively the map of the United States, with reference 
to these priuciples, it is soon perceived that the militia of the following named 
States can be most conveniently and economically armed from some point 
within their area, upon some one of their great rivers, or the tributaries thereof. 
The number of militia appertaining to the States named, in 1810 and 1832, is 
annexed thereto. 





In 1810. In 1882. 
Ohio, - - - 31,638 - - 132,161 
Indiana, - - 4,000 - - 53,913 
Illinois, - - - - - 27,386 
Missouri, - - 2,000 - - 5,326 
Kentucky, - . 42,581 - - 65,852 
Tennessee, - . 27,122 - - 72,991 
Arkansas Territory, - - - - 2,028 
Mississippi, - - 4,035 - - 13,724 
Louisiana, - - 3,000 - . 14,808 
One-third of Pennsylvania, 31,358 - - 60,761 
Alabama, - - - - - 22,446 

145,734 471,396 


Total amount of militia of the United States in 1832, 1,316,615 
Difference, - - - - - 845,219 


Hence it is perceived that the militia of those States, in 1832, was more than 
one-third of the whole militia of the Union in that year. And hence, also, at 
Jeast one-third of the estimated annual manufacture of small arms above re- 
ferred to, viz. 46,693 stands, should have been made in the West in 1832. 

But it is also observable that the militia of those States have increased during 
the twenty-two years preceding 1832, to the astonishing amount of two hun- 
dred and twenty-three per cent. of the militia of 1810. And if this be regarded 
as a rule of increase of militia for those States for the twenty-two years fol- 
lowing 1832, the average or mean increase for that period will be equal to 1114 
per cent. of the militia of 1832, and the average number in those States above 
mentioued, for ihe next twenty-two years, will thus amount to 997,000 men. 

The average number of the whole militia of the Union for the next twenty- 
two years being, as before estimated, 1,905,800 men, it thus appears that, in 
1843, the militia in the States above mentioned will exceed that of the remain- 
ing States in the ratio of 997,000 to 908,798, or be more than one-half of the 
whole militia of the Union. Hence there should then be annually manufac- 
tured in the West, at least one-half of the estimated total annual manufacture 
above referred to, or 23,346 stands. 

According to the best information, the present cost of transportation of one 
musket from 


The national armory, Harper’s Ferry, to Cincinnati, is - 36 cents 
Do. Springfield, do. ° ss ¢ 
Private armories, - - - do. . 49h «* 
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And supposing one-third of the estimated annual number, viz. 23,346, neces- 
sary for the West during the next twenty-two years, to be transported from 
eacn of the above armories across the mountains to Cincinnati, it would pro- 
duce an annual expenditure for transportation, equal to $ 11,011 53. 

On the same supposition, for the estimated annual number, 7,782 stands, ne- 
cessary for the West in 1832, there would be an annual expenditure of trans- 
portation equal to $3,670 51. 

The amount of transportation of small arms to the West during and since the 
war with Great Britain, cannot be ascertained with any degree of exactness. 
It is found, however, that the cost of transportation to the West, supposed from 
the national armories to Cincinnati, of each musket, during that period, must 
have been about one dollar per stand ; and that for some years after the war, it 
was reduced to seventy-five cents per stand. 

But to form some more correct idea of the expenses of transportation to the 
West, it may be proper to remark, that; 


The number of small arms transported to the Western States be- 

fore mentioned, under the law of 1808, is about - - 77,000 stands. 
And that the number within those States, in the United States 

arsenals, at the military posts, or the hands of the army, is 

about - - . - - - - - 97,000 * 


Making a total transported across the mountains, of - 174,000 ‘ 


As all these arms were manufactured at the public or private armories before 
mentioned, and were principally transported when the transportation as before 
mentioned was at about seventy-five cents or one dollar per stand to Cincin- 
nati, seventy cents per stand is hence considered a small estimate of their cost 
of transportation to the United States. The total of which, for a part only of 
the arms which have been forwarded to those States, must therefore have been 
at least $ 121,800, being equal to more than one-third of the estimated cost of 
a large national armory in that country. 

The average cost of muskets made at the national and private armories for 
the service of the United States, for the last ten years, ending with 1832, is as 
in the statement following: 


Years. National Armories. Private Armories: 
1823 7 - . 91228 . - g14 00 
1824 - - 12 23 . . 12 25 
1825 - - 12 23 - . 12 25 
1826 - - 12 23 - - 12 25 
1827 - - 12 23 - . 12 25 
1828 - - 12 23 - - 12 25 
1829 - . 12 23 . ” 12 25 
1830 - - 11 12 . - 12 25 
1831 - - 1l 26 - - 12 25 
1832 “ - 11 64 - - 12 25 








Mean cost for the above ten years, $11 96 - - $12 42 

The cost here alluded to is that which has acerued immediately after the 
musket is turned out from the last shop, finished complete, without including 
any charge for preservation, package, or transportation. 

The above, it is believed, contains all the information in possession of this 
department on the subjects referred to by the honorable Chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee of the House of Representatives. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
GEO. BOMFORD, 


Colonel of Ordnance: 
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EDITOR’S OLIO. 
ARMY MEDICAL BOARD OF EXAMINATION. 


In pursuance of the first section of an act approved June 30, 1884, that “no 
person shall receive the appointment of assistant surgeon in the army of the 
United States, unless he shall have been examined and approved by an army 
medical board, to consist of no less than three surgeons or assistant surgeons, 
who shall be designated for that purpose by the Secretary of War; and no per- 
son shall receive the appointment of surgeon in the army of the United States, 
unless he shall have served at least five years as an assistant surgeon, and un- 
less, also, he shall have been examined by an army medical board, constitu- 
ted as aforesaid ;”’ the following regulation has been established by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. ‘‘A medical board will be detailed from time to 
time, by the orders of the War Department, who will examine the qualifica- 
tions of all persons authorized to present themselves for that purpose, and will 
report to the surgeon general their opinion thereupon. In the execution of 
this duty, they will rigidly scrutinize the pretensions of each candidate, taking 
into consideration his physical qualifications and moral habits, as well as his 
professional acquirements ; and will report favorably upon no case admitting a 
reasonable doubt. The health and lives of the officers and soldiers, are too im- 
portant objects to be committed to ignorant or incompetent hands. 

When a candidate for appointment shall fail to receive a favorable report, he 
shall, if desired, be entitled to a second examination after the expiration of two 
years; and on a second failure, shall be dropped from the list of applicants.— 
When an assistant surgeon shall fail to receive a favorable report, his connex- 
ion with the medical staff ceases from that time. No allowance will be made 
for the expense of persons undergoing these examinations, as they are indis- 
pensable prerequisites to appointment. ” 

The examinations prescribed, both for appointment and promotion, are on 
anatomy and physiology; surgical anatomy and surgery ; theory and practice 
of physic ; materia medica and pharmacy ; chemistry ; obstetricy ; and foren- 
sic medicine. The board is required to report the positive merit of each indivi- 
dual in these respective branches, and their relative merit from the whole ex- 
amination, agreeably to which they receive appointment, and take rank in the 
department. The following gentlemen were examined, approved, and recem- 
mended for appointment by the board convened in New York, in pursuance of 
an order of March 7, 1835 :— 


J. C. Reynolds, Maryland. B. F. Nourse, Ohio. 
C. M. Hitchcock, Ohio. William Maffit, Virginia. 
W. W. Hoxton, Maryland. Thomas Lee, New Jersey. 


E. B. Wolcott, New York. 


The Secretary of the Navy returned to Washington on Wednesday evening, 
17th June. 
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DEATH OF COMMODORE HENLEY. 


Intelligence has been received of the death of Commodore Jonn D. Hen- 
LEY, who has for more than two years commanded our squadron on the West 
India station and Gulf of Mexico. The following order has been issued from 
the Navy Department, on the occasion :— 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
June 18th, 1835. 


Information having been received at the Department of the death of Com- 
modore Joun D. HENLEY, commander of the West India squadron. on board 
the flag ship Vandalia, in the harbor of Havana, on the 23d ultimo, the follow- 
ing order has been issued to the commanders of the stations and squadrons of 
the United States’ Navy. 

GENERAL OrpeR.—Asa mark of respect to the memory of Commodore 
Joun D. HEeN.LeEY, who aied May 23d, on board the flag ship Vandalia, in the 
harbor of Havana, whilst in the command of the United States’ naval force in 
the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, you will cause the flags of the station and 
vessels of war under your command to be hoisted half mast, and thirteen minute 
guns to be fired at 12 o’clock, M., on the day after the receipt of this order. 

You will also direct the officers under your command to wear crape on the 
left arm for thirty days. 

JOHN BOYLE, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

Commodore Henley was buried, with the honors due to his rank, on Friday 
29th May, near the U.S. Navy Yard, Pensacola. 

Instructions have been forwarded to Captain L. Rousseau, the senior naval 
officer afloat on the West India station, to discharge temporarily the duties of 


commander of our naval forces in that quarter. 


In the list of cadets published in the Magazine for June, the appointments 
from the State of Kentucky were omitted. They are as follows :— 


Charles Wickliffe, of Nelson county. E. 8. Gaither, of Trigg county. 
R. H. Tobin, of Cumberland county. Thomas Hunton,of Lincoln county. 


Joseph B. Boyd, of Bedford county, Tennessee, was appointed on the 30th 
May. 
John D. Goneke, of Tennessee, is of Maury county, and not Columbia, as pub- 
lished. 


ARMY AND NAVY REGISTERS. 


In accordance with proposals heretofore issued, we shall publish, in all the 
present month (July, ) corrected Army and Navy Registers. 

Subscribers to the Magazine and Chronicle, who have paid, will be entitled 
to a copy of both gratuitously. The price to others will be twenty-five cents 
each, or fifty cents forthe two, neatly stitched in colored covers. 

Early orders are respectfully solicited. As remittances cannot readily be 
made for less than twenty single or ten double copies, it is left for those who 
order, to remit in the best way they can. Those at military posts may deposit 
the amount with the librarian or any other snitable person; those on board our 
vessels of war, with their respective pursers. 

Our agents in Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, will 
be furnished with copies for sale. 
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The Naval Court Martial for the trial of Captain Read, assembled at the Ex- 
change in Baltimore, on Monday, 22d June. 

The following members were present :—Commodore L. Warrington, Presi- 
dent. Commodores J. Biddle, J. Downes, 8S. Cassin, and A. J. Dallas ; Captains 
T. Ap C. Jones, and C. W. Morgan. 

Commodore W. M. Crane, and Master Commandant B. Kennon, have been 
relieved from the court, and Commodore S. Cassin, ordered to it; the court 
therefore, consists of only eight members. 


It was reported that a site for the dry dock at New York had been determin- 
ed, but the New York Times of the 15th June, states on authority, ** that no 
location has been decided on for the United States dry dock.” 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Military and Naval Magazine. 
ORDNANCE SERGEANTS. 

Mr. Epiror:-—On reference to the “ Organization of the Army of the Uni- 
ted States” as exhibited in the official Army Register for 1835, it will appear that 
the ordnance sergeants are a component part of the Ordnance Department, and 
this, doubtless, has caused many oflicers to communicate with the chief of that 
corps, relative to the enlistment, clothing, &c., &c., of the ordnance sergeants 
under their command. 

Whatever may have been the intention of those who framed the law of the 
5th April, 1832, ( the third section of which authorizes the selection and ap- 
pointinent of ordnance sergeants, ) or the construction which has been given 
to that law at Head Quarters, | do not pretend to say ; but for the information 
of those who may have drawn erroneous conclusions in consequence of the 
ordnance sergeants being included in the aggregate of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, itis stated that they are not under the cuniro] of that department, in any 
shape or form, except two or three of them who are in charge of ordnance and 
ordnance stores, where there are no other soldiers stationed. 

WINCHESTER, 


THE LATE CADET CARTER. 


Ata meeting of the second class, held pursuant to permission of Colonel De 
Russy, on Saturday, the 13th of June, 1835, Cadet E. Morgan was called to 
the chair, and Cadet Grandin appointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been explained by Cadet Morgan, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Preserving a lively recollection of the worth and amiableness of our late be- 
loved and regretted classmate James Gibbon Carter, and wishing to perpetuate 
the memory of one, endeared to us by the strong ties of friendship and associa- 
tion, 

Resolved, That (with the consent and approval of the superintendent, and 
the friends of the deceased) we will unite in erecting to his memory a monu- 
ment suitable to his worth. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, whose duty it shall be to 
select and report to an adjourned meeting, a suitable model for the monument 
to be erected, and to attend to the erection of -said monument, after the model 
shall have been approved by the class. And they are hereby authorized io take 
all measures necessary therefor. 

Resolved, That acopy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions be signed 
by the Chairman and Secretary, and transmitted to the friends of the deceased. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the ‘‘ Military and Nava 
Magazine, ” “‘ Richmond Whig ” and “ Richmond Enguirer, ” 
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MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Colonel Taxtcorr, from a tour of inspection of the arsenals and ordnance 
depots in the western and southern states, arrived in Charleston, S. C., on 
Wednesday, 17th June. After inspecting the depot in that harbor, he took his 
departure in the steamboat William Gibbons, on Saturday 22d, for New York. 


Major R. L. Baker arrived at the Allegheny Arsenal, his permanent station, 
on the 21st May, from a tour of duty at the Baton Rouge and Mount Vernon 
Arsenals, to the forts on Gulf coast, connected with the armament of the for- 
tresses on the Gulf of Mexico, the superintendence of which had been assigned 
to that officer. 


Captain James W. Ripley, Inspector of Ordnance and Projectiles, has been 
ordered to Major Clark’s foundry, near Richmond, Va., to inspect about forty 
thirty-two pounder cannon, manufactured for the United States, June 1. 


Officers detailed for duty in the Ordnance Department, June 4:—First Lieut. 
J. B. Scott, fourth artillery at Frankford Arsenal. First Lieutenant 'G. 8. 
Greene, third artillery, at Kennebec Arsenal. First Lieut. J. A. Chambers, 
second artillery, at Washington Arsenal. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—Gibraltar papers to April 23d, received at Hudson’s 
News Roon, state that a heavy gale commenced on the 18th of April, which 
lasted three days and did much damage. 

The United States’ ship John Adams parted two cables, but brought up with 
the third anchor. The Delaware lost one anchor. The Potomac broke the flues 
ef both anchors, put to sea, and had not returned or been heard of on the 24th. 

We find by the Gibraltar Chronicle of the 15th of April, that the whole of 
the American squadron arrived there the day before, all twenty-five days 
passage from Mahon. The U.S. schooner Shark is mentioned as having arrived 
in twenty-four hours from Cette. 


West Inpres.—The Vandalia, Captain Webb, arrived at Pensacola on the 
28th May, having on board the remains of Commodore Henley. 

The St. Louis, Captain McCauley, was at St John’s, Porto Rico, on the 18th 
May, to sail next day for Port au Prince; arrived at Port au Prince on the 22d 
May, and at Pensacola on the 12th June. 


Brazii.—The Natchez, Captain Zantzinger, and scheoner Enterprize, Lieut. 
commanding Campbell, sailed from Montevideo for Rio Janeiro on the 23d 
April, and arrived prior to the 2d May. 

The Erie, Captain Percival, was at Buenos Ayres on the 2d May ; all well. 

Paciric.—The frigate Brandy wine was at Callao on the 23d April. Officers 
and crew all well. 

The schooner Boxer, Lieutenant commanding H, N. Page, arrived at Val- 
paraiso from Rio Janeiro, and sailed again for Callao, prior to the 27th March. 

The frigate Constitution, Commodore Elliott, was off Havre on the 25th 
April, and after taking in water would sail in a few days on her return to the 
United States, with Mr. Livingston on board, arrived at Plymouth, England, on 
the 13th May, remained there a few days, and arrived at New York on the 23d 
June, with Mr. Livingston and family ; all well. 

List of officers attached to the U. S. surveying schooner Jersey, employed on 
the survey of the coast :— 

Thomas R. Gedney, Lieutenant commanding.— Lieutenant George S. Blake. 
—Passed Midshipmen, F. Huger, A. Griffith, T. J. Page, John T. McLaugh- 
lin, A. S. Worth, B. W. Hunter, T. A. Jenkins, B. F. Sands, J. L. Ring. 


Lieutenant R. B. Cunningham has been ordered to the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
vice F. Forrest, relieved. 
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